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AUSTRALIA AND AMERICA 


HE whole war in the Pacific up to now has been a race 
T against time on the part of the Japanese, whose aim has 
been to overwhelm Allied bases before heavy reinforcements of all 
arms could arrive to give equal battle. At last the moment which 
may represent the turn in the tide has come. Strong units of 
the United States Army, with air and ground troops in con- 
siderable numbers, are now on Australian soil, and more are 
on their way. What was lacking in Malaya and Java for a 
powerful offensive-defensive is not absent in Australia. No such 
force was available for the defence of Java. It was only last 
Saturday that the Admiralty issued the full story of the courageous 
attempt of a mixed Allied fleet, consisting of British, American, 
and Dutch vessels, to break up the far more powerful Japanese 
force which was supporting the invasion of Java. It was a 
desperate fight against overwhelming odds, which will count 
among the most memorable feats of heroism of this grim war. 
Outnumbered, outgunned, and with a hopeless disparity in 
destroyer support, thirteen Allied vessels fought on, first together, 
then separately, till they were destroyed, but not before they had 
inflicted losses on the enemy which, when the full truth is known, 
may turn out to be not much less than their own. Their annihila- 
tion left the path open to the invading convoy, and Java fell. 
But since then the character of the fighting has changed. The 
Japanese secured Lae and Salamaua in New Guinea, with their 
airfields, proposing to push on to Port Moresby, their projected 
base for the invasion of the Australian mainland. But at last 
the Allies had air strength with which to hit back. Rabaul, Lae, 
and Salamaua were heavily bombed, and no fewer than twenty- 
three Japanese warships and transports were destroyed or 
damaged. For the first time in the Pacific war the enemy find 
themselves opposed by formidable though not yet cqual ar 
strength. That they are concentrating their forces for the 
invasion of Australia is beyond doubt, but a substantial and 
resolute opposition faces them, 


Mr. Curtin’s Appeal to America 


The broadcast to “the people of America” by Mr. Curtin, 
the Australian Prime Minister, was a spirited statement of the 
position in which Australia finds herself on the eve of Japanese 
invasion, and of the reasons why she looks to the United States 
as “the paramount factor on the democracies’ side in the Pacific.” 
This is a sensible and, indeed, the only realistic view of the 
immediate. means of defeating Japanese aggression, The 


people of Great Britain will at once agree that his statement 
is “no belittling of the old country.” It is just because Mr. 
Curtin realises our preoccupations and commitments in defending 
Britain, pursuing the battle of the Atlantic, helping Russia, and, 
it should be added, fighting in Libya and in Burma, and holding 
the Middle East, that- he knows that it is impossible for us 
at this stage to provide the means of defeating Japan in the 
Pacific. Indeed, from the first moment when Japan, a fully pre- 
pared, highly equipped first-class Power, entered the war, it 
became obvious that, apart from what Australia and the Nether- 
lands East Indies themselves could do, the principal part in the 
struggle against Japan in the Pacific must be taken by the United 
States, which had not the same immense military preoccupations 
as Great Britain. Australia rightly looks to America for the 
powerful support which she needs immediately. British forces 
cannot at this stage play the major part in the Pacific, being 
stretched to the full in other zones. That is why Australia 
has asked that the Pacific War Council should be located at 
Washington—a request which is perfectly intelligible. The 
appointment of General MacArthur, the brilliant defender of the 
Bataan peninsula in the Philippines, to the supreme command 
of the Allied forces east of Singapore is a recognition not only 
of his great abilities, but also of the paramount importance ‘of the 
coming American effort in the Pacific Ocean, 


Hitler Explains 

In the speech he made in Berlin last Sunday Hitler had much 
to explain. The Russian armies which he claimed to have 
annihilated last autumn are still fighting and giving a good 
account of themselves. Moscow did not fall, and the oil of the 
Caucasus was not reached. Instead the German armies have been 
forced back, and have been using up important reserves in this 
unexpected and deadly winter warfare. Hitler made the most 
of the deep penetration of Russian territory last year, but now 
explains that behind the “annihilated” RusSian forces were 
further fresh masses, thus admitting that his enemy was able to 
keep available unused reserves of trained troops. As to the 
failure to reach Moscow and the Caucasus, the reason he gives 
for that is that winter set in weeks earlier than it ought to have 
done—an explanation which does not account for the disastrous 
German defeat at Rostov, which was the beginning of the change 
of fortune. He admits the severity of the struggle which has been 
going on throughout the winter, and speaks more respectfully 
about the power of the “ Bolshevik colossus,” but postpones its 
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“ annihilation ” till next summer. But the date of his final victory 
is given with less confidence than formerly, for he thinks it 
necessary to steel his audience to carry on the war until “ the 
assurance of a permanent peace” has been won. It is likely 
enough that a peace offensive will precede his military offensive 
which, as his propagandists have been stating, may not begin 
till May or even June. 


The India of the Princes 

It is no bad thing that while we await news of Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ arrival in India we should be reminded, by the 
meeting of the Chamber of Princes and the resolutions there 
adopted, of those States, occupying a third of the territory of 
India, which are still governed by their own rulers and largely 
unaffected by the political divisions which are creating so 
intractable a problem in British India. We are under various 
treaty obligations to those States individually, particularly in 
regard to respect for their autonomy, and the obligations must, 
and of course will, be honoured. For the scheme of federation 
on which the Central Government as contemplated by the Act 
of 1935 rested to be carried through, as it may be hoped it still 
will be, the co-operation of the Princes, whose territories would 
be federated with the self-governing provinces of British India, 
is essential, and it is satisfactory to note the assurance of the 
Jam Sahab of Nawanagar that the Princes (whose hesitations 
have so far prevented the achievement of federation) in no way 
oppose the attainment by India of Dominion status in full 
equality with Britain and the other Dominions under a constitu- 
tion to be formed by Indians themselves. A resolution passed 
unanimously by the Chamber authorised representatives of the 
Princes to carry on negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps. 
Intensely loyal as they are to the British Commonwealth, their 
full concurrence is an essential condition of any satisfactory 
Indian settlement, for any settlement, to be enduring, must cover 
the country as a whole, not merely British India. 


The Minister of Production 

The Prime Minister gave some account last week of the powers 
which will be assumed by Mr. Oliver Lyttelton in his new 
capacity as Minister of Production, with chief responsibility on 
behalf of the Cabinet for war-production as a whole. No new 
Ministry is to be set up, and the Ministers in charge of the 
Supply departments will continue to be responsible for them to 
the Cabinet and to Parliament. But Mr. Lyttelton’s functions 
will include those formerly allotted to Lord Beaverbrook and 
others. He will take over the duties hitherto performed by the 
Production Executive, and will settle production priorities, allot 
industrial capacity (except that allocated by the Admiralty) and 
control the Regional Boards. Through the latter it is hoped that 
he will be able to ensure that more use is made of skilled pro- 
fessional advice in the various trades and that smaller factories 
will be kept continuously provided with orders. He will also 
direct the work of British representatives on the combined bodies 
set up to organise the resources of all countries. It is now 
recognised that a Minister of Production must have control of 
the man-power which is to be allotted to the productive indus- 
tries, and in this sphere Mr. Lyttelton will work in co-operation 
with Mr. Bevin, as Minister of Labour. As the supply depart- 
ments will continue to have a separate existence, Mr. Lyttelton 
need not be unduly burdened with routine administration, and 
it is to be hoped that he will have time to give to the general 
work of the War Cabinet. 


Consumption and Shipping 

Further restrictions have been announced during the last week 
which will have the effect of compelling the public to reduce 
private consumption. The basic ration of petrol is to be reduced 
and soon abolished. After May 31st fewer coupons wil! be avail- 
able for clothes and they will have to last longer. White bread 
will have to be given up, and coal consumption restricted. These 
various sacrifices, being the same for all, are willingly accepted by 
the public and have even been asked for. In a broadcast last 
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Tuesday Sir John Anderson pointed out that these different 
restrictions, imposed by different departments, all arose from a 
co-ordinated well-knit plan, the object of which is to make a siill 
larger part of the nation’s resources available for Government 
purposes—for shipping, in the first place, on which everything 
depends, and for the further use of labour, in the second place, for 
producing the sinews of war. Today 60 per cent. of our toial 
resources are used by the Government, but even that high per- 
centage must be raised, and this can only be done by diminished 
consumption. Granted the supreme necessity—and it is now 
pretty generally understood—it remains for the Government to 
see that what is still available for the public should be fairly dis- 
tributed and at a reasonable price. Hence price restrictions, 
ordinary rationing, and the flexible system of point-rationing. 
The peace-time system of free consumption has given place by 
stages to one of restricted, and carefully planned, distribution. 
On the whole it is working well. 


To Increase Coal Production 

In a debate last Tuesday the House of Commons showed 
itself keenly alive to the gravity of the situation in the coal- 
mining industry. Up to the present the mines have contrived 10 
meet the needs of industry and private consumers, but unless 
something is done during the coming summer we shall not have 
supplies adequate for the increased requirements of next 
winter. Reduced domestic consumption will help, but that is 
not enough. There are three other possible means of improving 
the situation, and the position is so serious that all of them should 
be adopted. One is to improve the jnternal organisation 
oi the industry. Large-scale reorganisation is out of the question 
in war-time, but with the help of technicians and the goodwill 
of the trade unions measures can be taken to increase production. 
These the Government are exploring. The second need is to 
reduce wilful absenteeism, which, if it could be entirely ended, 
would solve the whole problem. But it is only fair to the miners 
to remember that in some cases absenteeism is due not to 
slackness but to strain, and that fatigue tells far more upon the 
older men, who are now the preponderant element among mine- 
workers, than upon younger men. That brings us to the third 
point. Some 70,000 of the youngest and most efficient miners 
have been withdrawn into other industries and the Services. The 
situation has reached a degree of seriousness when it is really 
outrageous that the Army should refuse to release any of the 
men who are indispensable to the mines and therefore indis- 
pensable for the production of munitions. On this point there 
was singular unanimity in the House of Commons, 


The Yield of the Land 

The yield of the land in war-time ranks with the yield of the 
mines, since the more we can produce of the food which is 
indispensable to existence the less shipping shall we require for 
importing it. In the debate on agriculture on Wednesday Mr. 
Hudson said that this year’s harvest might be a critical factor in 
the history of the world. He said that when this year’s ploughing 
is completed we should have 6,000,000 more acres under the plough 
than before the war. That is probably the extreme limit that 
it would be wise to attempt under present conditions ; in the 
early stages of the ploughing-up campaign zeal outpaced dis- 
cretion and some good pasturage was wasted for poor tillage, 
and many animals that should have been kept for milk were 
slaughtered. The task now is to make the utmost use of the 
land available by good farming with a view to the maximum 
yield. Heavy drafts have been made upon the skilled labour 
supply, and the farmers are working under difficulties, which 
must be eased during the summer by releasing as much part- 
time labour as possible ; some use can be made of troops. Great 
strides have been made in mechanisation, and in this respect, 
in proportion to the land cultivated, we now compare favourably 
with any country in the world. All the encouragement that Mr. 
Hudson can offer will be needed if the vital milk supply is to 
be more nearly adequate next winter than it has been in the 
winter just ended. 
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RECONSTRUCTION POLICY 


UCH of the old world is crumbling before our eyes, and 
M vaster military efforts will have to be made before we 
can oegin to roll back the tide of invasion ; yet few today will 
think it arrogant to begin preparing our post-war social order. 
The war effort itself is conditioned by the enthusiasm or lack 
of enthusiasm with which men look forward to the future; 
and the transition from war to peace will be scarcely less 
disastrous than the war itself unless its difficulties have been 
anticipated and plans laid. Statesmanship, it is true, will not 
at this stage attempt to recast the map of the world or define 
the role which this or that Power will assume in it. But 
equally it cannot shrink from the task of preparing certain 
measures which will have to be taken instantly, if they are to 
be effective, when peace comes—obvious measures regarding 
the partial demobilisation of the forces, the setting of ex-service- 
men to work, the switching over of industry from war to peace 
production, the rebuilding of town and country, the re- 
settlement of evacuees, the disposal of shipping for the transport 
of food to Britain and to Europe, and the continued control 
or decontrol of food and other articles. These are only a few 
of the essential tasks which will have to be undertaken the 
moment peace comes if confusion is to be avoided. The pre- 
parations must be complete beforehand. 

But that is not enough. Such emergency measures them- 
selves will have far-reaching consequences, and if these con- 
sequences are to be what we desire, the immediate programme 
must be part of a larger programme based upon a well 
thought-out social policy. That was recognised when Mr. 
Greenwood, as Minister without Portfolio, was charged with 
the duty of studying the largest issues of Reconstruction, and 
Lord Reith, as Minister of Works and Buildings, was appointed 
to deal with special “ physical” aspects of the problem. Their 
mantles have fallen respectively upon Sir William Jowitt, 
though the office he holds is that of Paymaster-General, and 
he is not a member of the War Cabinet, and on Lord Portal, 
whose department is to become the Ministry of Works and 
Planning. We have heard more of the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings than of the larger plans with which Mr. Greenwood 
was concerned. That was natural enough, since for the former 
there was work crying out to be done in connexion with 
buildings demolished and plans for rebuilding. Moreover, it 
is a matter of general agreement not only that rebuilding 
will be an immediate necessity after the war, but that planning 
must be on a national scale. The Uthwatt Committee has 
given its authority to a view already held by all experts who 
have studied these matters—that there must be a central 
authority to plan the development of town and country 
throughout Great Britain, providing the master-scheme in 
accordance with which local and regional authorities are to 
work. Schemes for the construction of houses, roads, factories, 
parks, and the reservation and preservation of agricultural 
land and beautiful open spaces—all these, matters concerning 
the “physical” shape of Britain, have to be prepared in 
accordance with a unified plan. For that the course is being 
shaped by the setting up of the Ministry of Works and Planning. 

In that sphere “ planning ” for the future has been accepted 
as the keyword. But it will be in the void unless it is itself 
subject to a still more comprehensive plan—that of the social 
structure of the post-war Britain. And that should he a 
matter not of aspirations only, nor of piecemeal measures of 
reform, but of national policy. No one imagines that at the 
end of the war this country can simply pick up the threads 


of its old life, and return to 1939. No one will be content 
to have come though the tribulations of a war to save democracy 
and return to the old muddle of chronic unemployment, of 
persistent poverty even among the employed, of blatant 
inequalities of educational opportunity and in respect of entry 
to the professions, social security and the minimum amenities 
of hfe. The scandal of profiteering will not again be tolerated. 
The land, restored through the exigencies of war to greater 
productiveness, will have to be kept in production. The 
depressed areas, long left derelict through the unplanned 
location of new factories, cannot be allowed to return to their 
depression. Alternating periods of trade boom and slump, of 
which the working-classes were the first victims, will have to 
be avoided by planned importation of materials, production 
and distribution. If these great problems are not thought out 
in advance and an adequate policy adopted to deal with them 
then it is certain that we cannot avoid an evil as great as the 
war—that of social revolution. There can be no standing 
still now. Advantage must be taken of existing goodwill, of 
the readiness of all parties to work generously together, so 
that the National Government or its successors can pursue an 
agreed policy for the transition to a better social order. 

Already one valuable contribution has been made by the 
Executive Committee of the Labour Party, in its interim 
report “The Old World and the New Society.” This is a 
document of studied moderation, whose authors are not 
pressing for any measures on party grounds, and hope to 
discover institutions which may be adopted by consent. 
If it is objected that they beg the question by demanding 
rapid socialisation in each country of the main instruments 
of production, the answer may well be that we should examine 
the nature of the particular measures they advocate, and not 
prejudge the issue by a word. It is well to discover how 
much there is in -this programme that all men of goodwill, 
of all parties, could agree upon. 

There is a surprising amount. The Atlantic Charter itself 
makes it perfectly clear that there can be no return to what 
this report calls “the unplanned competitive world of the 
inter-war years.” Surely also common sense demands that 
when peace comes the main war-time controls in industry and 
agriculture should for a time be maintained to avoid a scramble 
for profits pending reconstruction. All shduld be able to agree 
about generous provision for workers and their families awaiting 
reabsorption into industry; the rapid transfer of labour and 
materials to peace-time requirements; and the immediate 
raising of the school-leaving age. If we can agree upon work- 
able schemes for dealing with such problems as unemploy- 
ment, housing, education, health and nutrition services, social 
security, and equality of opportunity, then we have a common 
platform for working upon. The demand for the rapid social- 
isation of the main instruments of production may not turn 
out to be-nearly as formidable as some Conservatives suppose. 
Already war-time necessities have taken us a long way, and 
there are few who suppose that control of industry can be 
suddenly taken off and give place to unlimited competition. 
The universal demand for a scientific planned national economy 
presupposes control, and the Labour Party itself keeps an open 
mind about the “most suitable form of control and manage- 
ment.” Many of us will look forward to a great increase 
of public concerns such as the London Passenger Transport 
Board, which combine many of the advantages of private 
enterprise with public ownership. But uniformity is by no 
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means necessarily the ideal. The supreme essential is a national 
plan, based upon sound economics, in conformity with the 
democratic ideals of social justice. 

How, it will be asked, can a single Minister in a war Govern- 
ment address himself to so vast a task? His first concern will 
probably be to collect the programmes of all existing political 
parties, and also of representative or expert bodies not con- 
nected with parties, and to extract from these the greatest 
common measure of agreement. There is undoubtedly a very 
large number of far-reaching measures to which general assent 
could be obtained—though it would be disastrous to make the 
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programme of reform too small by allowing every small minority 
to interpose a negative. No scheme will be a success which 
does not satisfy the genuine needs of Labour. When a general 
outline of agreed policy has been determined, then begins the 
work of the experts. The national scheme of reconstruction 
will ultimately have to be reconciled with an international 
scheme, and that, in its turn, will have to be worked out in 
conjunction with America, Russia and all other countries willing 
to co-operate. It is a formidable task, and the time available 
before the end of the war will not be too long. Sir William 
Jowitt will require all the assistance he can get. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Agee: to the Royal Statistical Society on Tuesday, Sir 
William Beveridge (incidentally he and Sir Stephen Tallents, 
who have now been appointed to frame a scheme of fuel restric- 
tion, are two out of three public men whom I mentioned a few 
weeks ago as available for more important work than they were 
then doing) made roundly the bold claim that poverty could be 
abolished and that he knew how to do it. Since Sir William 
is chairman of a highly important inter-departmental committee 
on Social Insurance and Allied Services, which has already heard 
a good deal of evidence, he is speaking with much more than his 
own personal authority, considerable though that is. Everything, 
no doubt, depends on what is meant by poverty, but there are 
plenty of studies (like Seebohm Rowntree’s Poverty and Progress) 
to provide criteria for that. An industrialist of wide experience 
said to me this week that what the reasonably well-paid working- 
man wanted was not higher wages but adequate security—against 
unemployment and against old age. Here again the emphasis 
is on “adequacy.” Nothing, I was assured, would do more to 
allay any industrial discontent than the certainty of that— 
promised now, though the operation of any new scheme might 
be postponed till after the war, for unemployment today is not 
a relevant issue. If that is a sound judgement the Beveridge 
Committee should speed-up its deliberations and report. Poverty 
will not be banished without fairly heavy taxation, but we may 
as well face the certainty that when the pressure of war-taxation 
lightens we shall have still to pay the price of securing the 
workers from want and building a contented community. Most 
of us will face it cheerfully. 
* * * * 


It would help a lot in waging this war if facile left-wing writers 
and speakers could acquire a sense of responsibility sufficient 
to restrain them from embellishing statements of fact with (if I 
may adapt a historic phrase) ideological inexactitudes. Here is 
a passage in a cable to a daily paper on Sir Stafford Cripps’ visit 
to India: “ No happier choice of a negotiator,” it runs, “ could 
have been made at this hour of mounting peril to a whole sub- 
continent whose leaders and peoples are still allowed no say in 
defence of their homeland.” No say ? The writer, being in India, 
cannot be ignorant of the fact that the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council contains a majority of Indians, and that the National 
Defence Council contains only one British member out of a 
total of 30. To allege that the Indian leaders and people have 
“no say” in defence of their homeland is simply contrary to 
fact. Unfortunately half the readers of the papers, not being 
close students of Indian affairs, accept what they see there, and 
the harm is done. 

+ *x- 7 . 

The most distressing feature of Mr. Dalton’s statement about 
the cut in clothing-coupons was the appalling sentence “ there 
has been a certain amount of talk that clothes are going to be 
up-pointed.” Trousers, it appears, are not to be up-turned—but 
up-pointed ? However, I gather from the context that in the 
new English which we are having to learn (or decline to learn) 
this means requiring more coupons than at present for particular 
As to the 25 per cent. cut generally, it seems fully 
It will not fit the doctrine “clothing as usual,” but 


articles. 
justified. 


there ought to be no such doctrine in war-time. The trouble is 
with people who set false standards by attempting still to be 
smart when there is no justification for being more than neat. 
Men, no doubt, may have, under the new allowance, to reconcile 
themselves to wearing shiny suits, and women to whatever 
corresponds to that, but what would in other days have been a 
badge of dowdiness is today a badge of minor sacrifice—officially 
imposed, it is true, but it may be hoped willingly borne. But 
every Opportunity ought to be seized of driving home the truth 
that the reduction in the clothes-ration means a_ substantial 
saving of shipping at a moment when shortage of shipping is the 
only, or at any rate the main, obstacle to the launching of a second 
offensive such as the Russians are so naturally anxious for us 
to undertake. I hope that will be driven home in Russia. 
One other suggestion I would respectfully offer. As soon 
as the new utility suits are available let the best-dressed man in 
the War Cabinet (there is no doubt who that is) get one and 
wear it and let the fact be made generally known. For that 
matter let all the War Cabinet wear utility suits—even though 
in some cases the difference might be inappreciable. 
* * * * 

Malayan planters have come under a good deal of criticism 
one way and another the last few weeks, but the charge that they 
are receivers of stolen goods is rather new. You will find it in 
John Gunther’s new book, Inside Latin America. Giving various 
reasons why Brazil, which was once the only rubber-producing 
country in the world, has now hardly any rubber-industry at all, 
Mr. Gunther observes, “most important, British traders stole 
Amazon seedlings, smuggled them out of the country, transported 
them to Malaya, and set up a rival industry there.” The word 
italicised (in the original) seems to embody a rather far-fetched 
allegation. The rubber-trees grew wild in the Amazon jungles. 
They were no one’s private property. They could hardly be 
called the Brazilian State’s property. Some of the plants were 
undoubtedly sent to Asia, as coffee-plants and tobacco-plants and 
potatoes have at different times been spread over the world from 
their countries of origin. It is not customary to call this stealing. 

* + * * 

At a time when the birth-rate—so at least we are often told—is 
kept down by economic pressure, there is encouragement in one 
example that has just reached me of the effect of the application 
of income-tax to wage-earners. One of the more highly-paid 
workers in a large factory, with a family of six or seven children, 
enquired searchingly of the cashier how the various exemptions 
would affect him, and, on the strength of information regarding 
allowances for children, went straight home and, according to his 
own account, “said to the wife, ‘Look here, we’ve got to have 
two more kids.’ ” 

* * * * 
Our Tortured Tongue 

“Operational area defence officers are given power to arrest 
without warrant any person who may have reasonable ground for 
being suspected of having committed an offence against ~ the 
regulation.”—Ministry of Labour and National Service. 

Conscience make cowards of us all? Not for a moment. 
“Sir, I have grounds—reasonable grounds—for being suspected. 
Arrest me, as Mr. Bevin directs.” JANUS. 
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CAMPAIGN 


By STRATEGICUS 


INTER officially ends on Saturday, and very soon now 
W we shall see what force Hitler is able to lead back from 
winter-quarters to resume the task he failed to accomplish last 
year. Wintry weather has not ended in Russia. Indeed, a 
further sharp spell has just broken out. But since Hitler does 
not even claim that he can defeat the “ Bolshevik Colossus ” 
before the “summer,” he is condemned to begin his new cam- 
paign at the earliest practical moment. It is a point worthy of 
note that by implication he admits the German armies could not 
be expected to fight, as could the Russians, through the winter ; 
and one wonders whether he relinquished the winter to the 
Russians because his armies could do no more for some time, 
or if he was merely posing as Napoleon, who is recorded as 
saying: “Car j’avais été pour combattre des hommes en armes, 
et non la nature en courroux ; j'ai défait des armées, mais je n'ai 
pu vaincre les flammes, la gelée, ?engourdissement, la mort.” 

What gives point to this suggestion is the astounding spectacle 
the world has had of, what a fashion has come to deride, the 
rigid defensive. If one gives full value to this achievement it 
seems reasonable to conclude that the German generals had re- 
luctantly decided that they could no longer expect from their 
armies, for some time, the élan, personal initiative and will to 
advance. Russia had broken them. She had done more; she 
had discovered in herself untapped sources of courage, endurance 
and fighting-quality after a retreat that has no parallel in history. 
Now, for over three months of a winter that appears to have 
been unusually harsh in its rigours, she has been pressing an 
offensive with unflagging vigour, with a skill that no one can 
fail to recognise and with obvious success. 

It is here that we begin to impinge upon a question that cannot 


but influence the development and duration of the war. The 
Russian success has clearly been impressive. An attentive study 
of Hitler’s speech on Sunday makes that abundantly clear. But 


what we require to know, or to estimate, is the degree of success 
in military values. It is as just a summing-up as one can venture 
at this moment to say of Hitler’s campaign last summer that it 
was a struggle of Titans, and not only was the German advance 
without parallel in history, but so also was the Russian retreat. 
Never could it have been seriously maintained, before the event 
proved it, that an army could fall back continuously for nearly 
five months, never losing its morale, never weakening in its 
cohesion, and never failing to give blow for blow. In propor- 
tion as the weight, the skill and the persistence of the German 
attack is appreciated, the achievement of the Russians must be 
recognised. Both are remarkable in military annals; but is it 
too much to say that Russia, which at once began a prolonged 
offensive, came the better out of the furnace? 

In the same way, when the Russian winter-offensive is recog- 
nised, it is impossible to depreciate the astounding achievement 
of the German army. It was called on to face the terrible 
Russian winter without the bare minimum of protection against 
the cold. No one will ever forget the abject appeal of Goebbels 
for even a single glove, for fur coats, for rags! Yet these 
soldiers, subjected by an inhuman régime to such a test, were 
also called upon to hold out in a number of fortified areas— 
“hedgehogs,” as they have been called—against everything that 
a well-armed and well-led army could do. Glance at the posi- 
tion about Staraya Russa. For almost a month the 16th German 
army has been cut off, and for most of it the bulk of the 
army has been dependent on supplies from the air, arriving 
spasmodically when the Russians failed to destroy the aircraft, 
never wholly sufficient, always precarious. Day by day the 
Russians thin out its garrison. Periodically they cut off sections 
of the area and either annihilate the troops or take them prisoner. 
This appears to-me a very remarkable achievement ; and it does 
not stand alone. 

There is Schliisselberg, which the Russians clearly wish to 
cut out of the German positions about Leningrad. They have 


advanced on both sides of it until it seems impossible that the 
Germans can stand there any longer. There are also the positions 
about Tagenrog, Sevastopol, Kharkov, Orel and the larger pocket 
about Vyazma and Rhzev, with its neck now closed to about ten 
miles. To grasp how much is entailed in their maintenance it is 
only necessary to think what would happen if they fell. While 
they remain they act as dams to the Russian flood and prevent it 
washing over the occupied parts of Russia up to the German 
borders. For some time the Russians have been no further from 
the Latvian frontier than an ordinary tank can travel on the petrol 
it carries in its own container ; but they get no nearer, and mean- 
while they are held off the resting troops in the back areas. More 
than this, the Germans are holding the springboards from which, 
if they have the forces, they can resume their attack on Moscow 
and the main Russian armies. 

It must be observed that positions are in themselves largely 
irrelevant. The value of taking or maintaining a position depends 
on the circumstances. Napoleon gained nothing by his march to 
Moscow, and Hitler in turn broke his armies, ‘at least for the 
season, by his amazing advance into the depths of Russia. Rommel, 
on ‘the other hand, secured the opportunity to reinforce his 
battered army by abandoning positions. If we had been able to 
hold up the Japanese in the north or centre of Malaya there 
would have been time for a complete reinforcement that might 
have turned the scale. The value of the German stand in Russia 
depends on the profit-and-loss account of Hitler’s armies. But 
as soon as this consideration is raised, one inevitably thinks of 
the cost of maintaining the positions gained. The real Russian 
victory is less the freeing of Moscow from immediate threat and 
the liberation of a great part of Russian territory than the losses 
inflicted upon the German armies. It can hardly be doubted 
that the flower of the German army that over-ran Europe has 
been destroyed. The Russian Command from time to time an- 
nounce the number of killed in a given period on a particular 
part of the front, and the totals make up an impressive figure. 
The question that arises-is whether the Russians are losing more, 
or less. Once again it may be suggested with some assurance 
that they have certainly not lost more than they can afford to 
lose. The condition that governs the winter offensive, as it 
governed Germany’s summer offensive, is that the losses have 
been of much the same order, and this implies that Russia, the~ 
stronger Power, comes out of the exchange the better. But the 
question remains, how far has Hitler been able to preserve un- 
used the reservoir of troops which he allocated to the spring 
offensive? That the reserve has been heavily drawn upon is 
certain. The maintenance of these “hedgehog” positions has 
made increasing inroads upon the units who have been resting. 
But he has been sweeping Europe for reinforcements ; and, until 
the curtain goes up, we shall not know the measure of his success, 
His defensive may have been too costly; it may have been 
worth while. We shall do well not to place our hopes 
too high. 

The study of this campaign, however, is not without its bear- 
ing upon the operations in other parts of the world. Thoughts 
about the war tend to be governed by clichés; and for some 
time it has been the fashion to praise the elastic as against the 
rigid defensive. The Germans have shown us in Russia how 
valuable the rigid defensive can be, and how practicable it is. 
What an infinity of difference there would now be in our general 
situation if some attention had been given to this matter in the 
Far East. There is admittedly an outlook that attaches itself 
to the conviction that positions do not matter. Under that con- 
viction men normally tend to exact from a position much less 
than it could yield and, at length, to call upon themselves for much 
less stubbornness than that of which they are easily capable. On 
the other hand,. the rigid resistance reflects while it fosters 
a habit of refusing to yield. 

It is a sad reflection upon the operations of the present war 
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that the versatility and adaptability have been for the most 
part on the side of the enemy. Setting out with ideas based 
upon those evolved by the British and French in the last war, 
he has adapted and varied them as circumstances suggest, whereas 
we: appear on many occasions to have shown an impressive im- 
mobility. At least it can be seen from the German stand in 
Russia what resolute men can do if they only give their minds 
to it. In the present juncture there could be no more im- 
portant lesson for us to learn. While we are condemned to the 
strategic defensive we should at least give every thought to 
making it sound, so that it will not be destroyed except at a 
prohibitive cost, and so that whenever and wherever the oppor- 
tunity to attack arises we shall have the tactical, material and 
numerical conditions to do so with the full promise of success. 


CEYLON ON GUARD 


By J. TUDOR JONES 

HE appointment of Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton as Com- 

mander-in-Chief, Ceylon, with full power over the civil 
authorities, is significant evidence of the seriousness of the threat 
to this self-governing Crown Colony. Should the threat 
materialise, and the “last ‘of the islands” have to meet the 
invader, it will be a fight in which Dutch, Portuguese, and British 
blood and tradition, epitomising four hundred years of European 
enterprise and effort, will stand as one force. This force will 
be in full and warm accord with the Sinhalese nation, the 
settled Ceylon Tamils, the Indians, the Moors and the Malays 
who, together, not only represent the island’s own long and 
heroic story, but form a token of tomorrow to India and the 
peoples who dwell on the outer shores of the surrounding ocean. 
For, of all islands in the East, Ceylon is, I think, the most 
remarkable for what she is, and for what she symbolises. A 
small country, yes—no larger than Ireland, and with only five 
million people ; but the people are not South Sea Islanders, and 
the island is, in a strange way, a crystal held to the whole of 
Southern Asia. 

Ceylon has rubber, and we know what that means today after 
the eclipse of Malaya and the Dutch eastern empire. Hers is 
obviously a vital strategic position in the Indian Ocean. She is 
now the last stepping-stone between the Middle East and the 
Antipodes. For the enemy, the island would be an ideal platform 
for an attack on India. Trincomalee, our naval base in Ceylon, 
a beautifully sheltered double harbour looking across to Burma, 
was the western leg in our eastern tripod of defence: Trin- 
comalee—Singapore—Hong Kong. Now that Singapore and 
Hong Kong are lost, Trincomalee becomes the most southerly 
rampart in the defence of the Middle East and India. With 
Colombo, it forms the headquarters of the East Indies Squadron 
of the Royal Navy. Ceylon must be held not only because of 
the great importance of its present defensive role, but because, 
when the time comes, it may well be the spearhead of our sea 
attack eastward. 

To what extent is Ceylon prepared? A force of Indian 
troops was given a great welcome when it arrived there recently, 
and there have been other British reinforcements. But Ceylon 
has for years been fully alive to the responsibilities of her position. 
She has endeavoured, even though the means at hand were small, 
to train and expand a defence force composed of all her nationali- 
ties, and to create in all minds an awareness of things which 
might happen, and of what all men and women might some 
day be called upon to do. As a member of the Volunteer 
Defence Force, I was fighting imaginary Japanese landings four 
years ago. We might call the enemy Sabronians or IIlubullians, 
but we knew who they were. Our exercises were among tea 
and rubber plantations, and in jungle ways, as in Malaya and 
Java ; making full use both of the excellent roads and railways 
and of the bullock-cart tracks, Sometimes we made these battles 
more real by joining with the Navy and the Fleet Air Arm. The 
wardrooms of both H.M. cruisers ‘ Norfolk’ and ‘ Emerald’ have, 
I think, silver mementos of our joint “ invasion ”-repelling efforts 
around “ Trinco.” 
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Ceylon, of course, did not even then depend entirely on 
volunteer defence. There was an Imperial garrison of artillery, 
But the responsibility shown by the best Ceylonese leaders, the 
growing self-reliance, and the general zeal for defensive activity, 
was a noteworthy thing. The various defence units were 
arranged on a broad racial basis. For Britons there were two 
rifle corps—foot and mechanised—and an army service corps, 
The Burgher population (Dutch and Portuguese) were able 
to be among their like, as were the Sinhalese people and other 
races, in one or other of the units—artillery, light infantry, 
medical, naval. There has been much progress since, and the 
fact that the present Governor, Sir Andrew Caldecott, was 
formerly Governor of Hong Kong, can have done no harm to 
realism in Ceylon. Some Ceylon contingents have already gone 
to serve in various theatres of war. 

There is unfortunately a habit of belittling the vitality and 
capacity of the Sinhalese (“the lion race”), of interpreting their 
very Civilised attitude of “live and let live” as a sign of racial 
tiredness and decay. This, I am sure, is a misconception. The 
Sinhalese are saddened and depressed more by prowling Asiatic 
moneylenders than by anything else. Within themselves they 
know that they are an old and noble nation of surpassing cultural 
achievement. They remember that they were independent—with 
a martial tradition—for 2,357 years, and that their King, who 
surrendered to General Brownrigg at Kandy on March 6th, 1815, 
was the last of a line of 165 monarchs. When the Duke of 
Gloucester went to Ceylon in 1934 to present to the people 
the throne and insignia of the Kings of Kandy—they had been 
lying at Windsor—the people were deeply touched, and there were 
endless pilgrimages of rich and poor to the centres where they 
were shown. 

As guerilla fighters, the Sinhalese, particularly the Kandyans, 
showed great talent and tenacity. They wrought havoc by hang- 
ing on the flanks of the Portuguese, Dutch and British armies 
of invasion. They occupied heights commanding the passes, 
they broke communications between divisions, they cut off sup- 
plies, they blocked defiles with great trees, they guarded the fords 
and laid ambushes, and they scattered snipers everywhere. Each 
soldier carried a musket, 15-days’ rations and a cooking utensil, 
and they used talipot leaves as field-tents. House-breaking 
thieves armed with sharp antelope horns undermined enemy en- 
trenchments at dead of night. They raised money for their wars 
(and can still do so) by the easy export of the island’s precious 
stones—rubies, moonstones, alexandrites, opals, star-sapphires and 
cat’s-eyes. 

What man or woman who has been to Kandy in the August 
moon, and seen the fantastic Perahera procession—the caparisoned 
elephants in scores, the temple dignitaries, territorial chieftains, 
dancers and torch-bearers, the thundering tomtoms and clashing 
cymbals, and the national gathering of folk—could doubt that 
here is a royal progress without its monarch, a victory march 
without the victor: a pageant, sacred in essence, in which a 
people re-enacts its racial story? Yes, the Sinhalese have the 
power to awaken to war and, by linking with the other races, 
to find in the comradeship of common conflict a sure way to 
redeemed national manhood. 

In Ceylon there has been formed a unique pattern of East 
and West. And where could such a thing happen to better effect 
than in a “tight little island” on the great Empire highway, 
where diverse races live cheek-by-jowl? The Latins (the 
Portuguese) are still there, in the Catholic faith which is now a 
400-years-old flourishing banyan-tree serving all races, in the 
Portuguese names which thousands bear, and the language which 
many speak, and in the quick Peninsular blood which is ever 
present. The Dutchman’s law is there, and his forts and churches 
and bungalows, large and lasting, as are old families who are 
made proud by such names as Krikenbeek, Vanderstraaten, and 
Stork. The British period has given not only profit, protection 
and probity, but has also brought schools of quality, bestowed 
democratic self-government, and enabled the Christian churches 
to number 1,372, and to be of moral influence far beyond their 
confines. Around all this is the Buddhist way of life, calm and 
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kindly, which three and a half million Sinhalese follow ; then 
the million Hindus, and the 400,000 men of different races joined 
in the brotherhood of Islam. Over all has dwelt the British 
Peace, and Ceylon, in all her diversity, has responded by becom- 
ing the most English of dependencies; English in the sense 
that the educated have become such imbibers of English culture 
that they produce worthy representatives of our best in law, 
philosophy, science, scholarship and sport, and literary men who 
are masters of the finest nuances of the English tongue. Sinhalese 
and Jaffna Tamils, men and women who have never set eyes on 
England, have composed English prose and poetry of a* high 
order. 

Here, then, we discern something of the shape of the synthesis 
to come: an image of the East-West comity of nations. No 
notion of furthering such an aim is to be found in Rosenberg, 
and to Japanese thought it is completely alien. Mankind, 
threatened with the loss of the British Empire, and with nothing 
to replace it, sees it with new eyes—understands that if his 
many-tongued, many-blooded Commonwealth does not remain 
as a great power and moderating influence, there can be nothing 
ahead, but race-hatred and finally race-war. 


OURSELVES AND RUSSIA 


By A DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


LL is not well with Anglo-Russian relations. We can ignore 
A that or gloss it over; or we can face the fact frankly and 
set about seeing how to put what is wrong right. Some causes 
of misunderstanding stand out plain. When Russia was attacked 
last June there were many Russians who, completely unaware 
of what post-Chamberlain Britain stood for, wondered 
whether we had not come to some sort of agreement at their 
expense with Rudolf Hess, after all. In his latest book, Moscow, 
41, Alexander Werth repeatedly refers to these suspicions, 
suspicions that were only gradually allayed, first by the alliance 
signed by Sir Stafford Cripps on July 12th, and, later, by the 
Beaverbrook mission. The Russian attitude to this country im- 
proved very considerably between June and October. The 
Russian people began to hear something about Churchillian 
England, about the Battle of Britain, the London blitz, and the 
work of the R.A.F. and the Navy. Mr. Werth talks in his book 
about the surprise he felt when the article on the London blitz 
he had spontaneously submitted to the Russian Foreign Office 
appeared in Izvestia the next day. Clearly, the Russians were 
willing to tell their people about Britain and our war-effort. 

But when one comes to think of it, what, and how much, was 
done at this end to popularise England with the Soviet people? 
Apart from individual attempts by a few British journalists in 
Moscow, how much British “ propaganda” was ever submitted 
to the all-powerful Russian Press and wireless? Of all the 
officials at the British Embassy, was there anyone who established 
anything like close contacts with the high Russian officials in 
charge of these two powerful machines? There was no British Press 
officer in Moscow, and whatever the M.o.I. may have sent to 
Moscow probably failed, in the absence of adequate personal 
contacts, to receive much attention from the Russians. One or 
two British newsreels and documentaries were shown in the 
Russian cinemas, but nothing much. Resistance, prejudice, 
routine, suspicions—the heritage of years of strained Anglo-Soviet 
relations—are to be found on the Soviet side, and they have to 
be reckoned with. The task of breaking down these barriers is a 
vastly important one, and little has been done towards it yet. 

Sir Stafford Cripps did about as much as was possible on the 
political side, but on the “ propaganda” side little has been done 
to improve Russian public opinion in relation to Britain, except 
in a few isolated cases, or when the Russians themselves, notably 
Alexis Tolstoy, wrote occasional articles about the “spirit of 
London” and similar subjects. The task may seem hopeless to 
some, but it is not. What is needed is the right kind of human 
contact—and tact. As far as can be seen, little on these lines 
has ever been attempted. When Sir Walter Monckton went to 
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Kuibyshev he arrived there at the most unpropitious moment, 
and left after a very brief stay. 

No doubt conditions for British “ propaganda ”—and by this 
I mean the creation of the maximum goodwill among the Russian 
people towards Britain—are by no means as favourable today as 
they were last summer and autumn. A great deal has happened 
since then. The Russians, since the battle of Moscow, have 
acquired a certain sense of superiority, and tend to charge us with 
not pulling our weight in the common struggle. Ever since last 
July they have demanded action, and more action, from us. 
They have always asked for a “second front” on the Continent 
of Europe. Sir Stafford Cripps and Lord Beaverbrook and, more 
recently, Mr. Eden no doubt explained to them, each in his own 
way, the difficulties of the problem. Beaverbrook got Stalin to 
accept aid in equipment instead of the “second front”; but 
every time the Russians argued that the latter was infinitely°more 
acceptable to their public opinion than so many tanks and ’planes. 
Every time they emphasised that the Russian did not admit the 
existence of any ratio between so many tanks and so many 
human lives. There is some danger that this state -of affairs 
may create certain isolationist moods in Russia; Stalin’s Order 
of the Day of February 23rd contains a clear warning that if 
we and America do not take a more active part in the war this 
year (and not in °43 or ’44) Russia may sink into isolationism 
after driving out the Germans, and not take any further interest 
in the organisation of European security in conjunction with us. 

That is a grave warning, for, obviously, it will be impossible 
for us to organise Europe without Russian co-operation. Even 
assuming the overthrow of the “ Hitler clique ”—and Stalin does 
not even commit himself to that, but merely trusts that the 
German people will throw it out—nothing less than the closest 
co-operation between us and Soviet Russia can build up some 
form of lasting security in Europe, and solve the “German 
problem.” This can be satisfactorily solved only as part of a 
general world solution, which includes an economic solution. If 
we fail to pull,our weight—and Stalin’s speech clearly contains 
hints at this—he may have to fall back on opportunist solutions, 
trusting that “ Hitlers come and Hitlers go,” and that, after their 
present experience in Russia, the Germans will think twice before 
attacking her again. There is nothing in Stalin’s Order to 
justify the assumption of one British commentator, that the 
Red Army will, after chasing the Germans out of Russia, proceed, 
for the education of the German people, to “go right into 
Germany and smash up for ever the mechanism of Hitler mili- 
tarism. They mean to stop there until the job is done, and when 
they retire, to leave in charge trustworthy Germans, who will 
see to it that no Fascist raises his head again.” It is possible 
that the Russians will do that, but the prediction finds no support 
in Stalin’s Order, or any other document. Significantly, Litvinov 
has suggested that the Russians will “sweep on to Berlin” if 
the Allies act simultaneously. But if not—? 

Clearly, there is disappointment rather than bitterness in Stalin’s 
Order. A complete, international solution of the post-war 
problem—including that of Germany and European security— 
would suit Stalin infinitely better than any partial, temporary, 
isolationist expedient ; but there seems little doubt that when he 
wrote his Order, he had small faith in us. No doubt, tanks and 
aeroplanes had been reaching Archangel’ from England ; but, as 
against this, America had practically stopped all shipments. To 
the Russian soldiers, Singapore was a shocking affair, and there 
was perhaps an exaggerated tendency not only to condemn 
British strategy and organisation, but also to say that “ Russian 
soldiers wouldn’t have surrendered so easily.” 

There have been other causes of complaint. The Russians 
were made to believe all last year—and certain official utterances 
at this end. encouraged them in this belief—that the R.A.F. would 
“bomb Germany to blazes” during this last winter, and that 
(who was it who said it?) “ what London had got would be child’s 
play compared with what Berlin was going to get.” None of 
this happened. We blamed the weather. The Russians, in- 
tensely suspicious, may well have said to themselves that perhaps 
there was a “gentlemen’s agreement” between Berlin and 
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London. I am, in fact, convinced thatg some Russians 


believe that. 

In short, there is an immense job for us to do in Russia, the 
job of explaining to the Russian Government, and, if possible, to 
the Russian people, that it was the weather; that our Navy 
and Air Force are doing things, and are suffering heavy losses ; 
that we must not be finally judged by Singapore, and the escape 
of the ‘ Scharnhorst’ and ‘ Gneisenau’; that we are not relying 
on the Russians to win the war for uf in 1942, or failing that, 
on the Americans to win it for us in 1943. At the same time, we 
must show what our difficulties are, especially since Japan entered 
the war, and, what the limitations of this island are, and our 
and America’s resources. Above all, we must not allow the 
Russians to get the idea that any responsible person in this 
country hopes for an easy Anglo-American victory over Germany 
in 1943, after the Germans have weakened themselves in Russia 
in 1942. Whether we open up a second front in Europe this 
year or not, we must convince the Russians that we are really 
doing everything within our powers, such as they are. Here is 
a task for diplomacy and propaganda—a job for first-rate men, 
a job for men with understanding, knowledge, and a capacity 
to see the other fellow’s point of view. And if we can get 
some wholehearted help in this work from our American friends, 
it will make the task ten times less difficult. 


COLOSSAL AMERICA 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 
By Air Mail. 
HAT is happening in America today is one of the most 
stupendous things in history. I can find no better word 
to describe this event than those of my friend and colleague, 
Richard L. Strout of The Christian Science Monitor’s Washington 
staff, writing from Detroit: 

“ America has just scrapped its biggest industry. The auo- 
mobile industry that turned out 5,000,000 cars and trucks in 1941 
doesn’t exist any more. Except for war purposes motor-car 
the manufacture of 


manufacture is as out of date today as 

whalebone-corsets. As the last car comes off the conveyor, 
workers are tearing out assembly-lines behind them. The 
immensity of the thing is almost terrifying. At the main 


Plymouth plant there are 24 to 28 miles of overhead conveyors 
and assembly-lines. They are~ being junked as fast as men can 
junk them. The greatest mass-production industry on earth is 
being scrapped. And even as the lines come down a new, bigger, 
and immensely more costly industry moves in. This is the arms- 
industry. The auto-industry turned out $1,000,000,000 worth 
of defence goods in 1941, as a “side line” to a simultaneous 
near-peak production of automobiles. This calendar year it is 
being asked to turn out between $5,000,000,000 and $6,000,000,000 
of war goods, and expects to come near the mark. To do it, the 
very core “of the industry is being yanked out. Engineers and 
plant-managers are awed by the very thing they are doing. The 
men crowd around to slap the final car that comes down the 
Some workers in bare arms, blue shirts, oily 


assembly-line. 
When will the 


aprons, and dungarees find it hard to speak. 
next peace-time car come down? 

“The automobile industry is at the height of its transition. 
An orderly confusion reigns in a dozen factories. Poignant drama 
is being enacted. Mass-production is like a poem. It is a poem 
of balance and rhythm. Instead of being the work of one man, 
mass-production is the poem of a whole city, of a nation. It 
required preliminary years of planning, and a nicety of expres- 
sion that went down into a split thousandth of an inch ; it meant 
complete interchangeability of parts ; it meant shipment of parts 
across the continent and then streams of tributary assembly-lines 
flowing at exactly the right second into the main assembly-line, 
where crews of men, as perfectly trained as _circus-performers, 
put part after part on the moving thing until the shiny whole 
chugged off the line, one car a minute, to take Henry Jones and 
his family into the realm of heart’s desire. That was the poem. 
And that poem of balance and planning and infinite detail, of 
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genius and heartbreak and lifetime toil in which inarticulate mena 
found self-expression, is being ripped out with crowbars and 
steel cables and tractors in Detroit.” 

Now Detroit has gone over to war-production for the duration, 
and new assembly-lines are rising beside those other new ones 
which have arisen in the past year and a half. Soon the nation 
will enter the same rhythm, will achieve the same production- 
poem, whose passing Mr. Strout so movingly describes. The 
juggernaut which will roll off these new assembly-lines will be 
the most nearly irresistible thing ever fashioned by the hand of 
man—and already it is well rolling. The Chrysler tank-arsenal 
is already producing twice the number of tanks that was estimated 
last August for January, 1942. The Ford-built Pratt and Whitney 
engine factory is ahead of schedule on everything. Ford’s old 
factory was the greatest integrated industry on earth, and it 
employed about 80,000 men at River Rouge. - The new Ford 
bomber-plant, which will be in production by May, will employ 
60,000 to 80,000 men by itself—and it is only one of several, 
while the River Rouge plant goes on producing war-goods at 
top speed. 

This paean of production may be as boring as it seems boastful. 
It is sounded here again for one reason: because the tale of 
the passing of the motor-industry is such a graphic and expressive 
indication of America’s effort today. It shows that “ business as 
usual” has been buried with a completeness we could hardly 
have anticipated. The oily workers who patted the last car coming 
down the assembly-line also said good-bye to complacency and 
business-as-usual. America today means simply business. But 
Americans are not deceived by the magnitude of the mutual 
task, no matter how much we are able to produce. We are at 
present face to face with distances. It is 12,000 miles to the 
African front by way of the Cape of Good Hope, and half again 
as far to the Far East by the same route. It is nearly as far by 
the more precarious route across the Pacific. Travel-time is 
from six to ten weeks, depending on the ship. That is the 
measure of the present problem. American troops and equipment, 
like those of Great Britain, have shown themselves to be superior 
to their enemies when they were disposed in equal or anything 
like equal numbers. The record of our forces in the Philippines, 
against terrific odds, has aroused the nation to deep pride, just as 
Britain’s achievements have done in similar gallant stands. There 
is no doubt of the efficiency of our troops and our newer equip- 
ment—British or American—but both nations face the same 
problems of transport and tremendous need. 

President Roosevelt, engaged in his favourite sport of puzzling 
the enemy, said the other day that we have eight or ten American 
Expeditionary Forces planned or on their way. The statement 
was not-rhetorical. We are planning an army of 7,000,000 men 
and ample naval and transport facilities and fighting tools. The 
problem is thus back to its elementary terms of distance, to which 
is added the factor of time. Already, it may be assumed but 
cannot be discussed concretely, American forces are beginning 
to arrive in Australia, in West Africa, and in the Near East. In 
addition, large American garrisons man important outposts: 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Panama Canal, Trinidad and the Caribbean 
Islands, Newfoundland, Iceland, Northern Ireland. The time will 
come when from these outposts and the other points to which 
A.E.F. forces are being directed offensive activities will begin 
against the enemy. That moment has not arrived, because the 
forces are far from in place or supplied. Only harassing activities 
and efforts to prevent the farther advances of Axis forces are pos- 
sible now. It is well recognised in the United States that the 
coming months are filled with great perils: that Japan’s advance in 
Malaysia, not to mention Germany’s next stroke, may mean 
gains which will take years to undo. . 

By early February the full gravity of the Pacific position had 
sunk into American thinking. Yet our basic recognition of the 
Nazis as the central menace had not been shaken. The necessity 
af avoiding great retreats on all fronts was at last driven home. 
And so we tackled our three great tasks: to build the tools, to 
train the men, to transport them to the‘ends of the earth Of 
these problems, the third was by all odds the greatest. It was 
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the measure of the war’s length. American civilian morale, like 
American men and machines in the war, was measuring up to 
severe standards. The rubber-shortage already makes perceptible 
changes in our entire manner of life. The sinkings of ships off 
our coasts cause no panic, but grim determination to dispose of 
the submarines. The arrival of our first A.E.F. in Ireland was 
applauded. We are ready for whatever may come, with a sober 
consciousness that the ultimate defeat of the Axis may take long, 
a realisation that the flower of American youth must fight in 
every continent and on all seas, but a firm confidence in ultimate 


SUCCESS. 


WHAT THE WORKERS EARN 


By TOM HARRISSON 

ANY people believe that the average worker in a munitions- 
M factory is making big money and possibly doing little work 
for it. Mass-Observation (the social research organisation for 
which I am responsible) has recently made an extensive study of 
war industry in seven areas.* Wage-information was collected 
during this enquiry from firms employing from 20,000 down to 
20 workers, and from a sample of workers personally. Of all war- 
workers covered by the sample study 88 per cent. were receiving 
less than £6 per week, two-thirds less than £4. A factory 
employing 2,000 mainly on shell-making gives a fairly representa- 
tive picture. The twenty getting over £9 range up to £12 os. §d. 
gross a week, for a man doing a 95-hour week ; all are skilled 
workers on piece-rates, and most of them are on night-shift (paid 
an extra fifth), working about 20 hours overtime or more. 

In a big factory engaged on certain basic raw materials the 
highest earner gets £8 6s. 5d. a week gross ; just over I per cent. 
are getting more than £6 5s. Without exception, these workers 
are doing extensive overtime, including the whole week-end. An 
important factory engaged on aircraft-components has average 
wages among its labour force of £4 13s. 6d.; the ten lowest-paid 
av@rage £2 10s. 2d. the thirteen highest £8 8s. 3d. Examples 
could be multiplied. One more, from a key factory engaged on 
a “secret weapon.” Under 1 per cent. of the employees (nearly 
all skilled) are getting more than £6 §s. a week, all men; much 
highly skilled work is done by women, and they do regular over- 
time plus week-ends ; no women earn more than £3 14s. Id. 

The higheSt-paid group of workers encountered were the sheet- 
metal workers on fuselage-assembly in two aircraft-factories, 
where individual men were earning £20-£25. In another aircraft- 
factory the average rate for a skilled man working a 60-hours 
week was £12, in a “ good” week, but there were frequent hold- 
ups. Nothing does more to upset war-production than these 
hold-ups, of course, not only because of the effect on output, but 
also because of the direct effect on skilled workers with relatively 
high standards of living. This is well reflected in the diary of a 
woman married to an aircraft-worker, normally earning £8-{10 
weekly. She writes: 

“Everyone knows by now that something is wrong with pro- 
duction, and that all the appeals of workmen will not remedy 
matters. My husband earned’ {2 18s. last week, and on —— 
production, too. It tells its own tale.” 

A few weeks later she writes: 

“There was an argument in the workshop today because work 
is being reserved for the women, and youths, who have to pay 
30s. per week lodging-money, are not given a chance to earn 
bonus. Women have to learn, but young men also have to live, 
and they will enter the army with a very bitter taste in their 
mouths if they are shunted already. A sidelight on large wages: 
my husband last week earned no overtime or bonus, and his flat 
rate was not big enough to pay the household bills, let alone 
his expenses. We had to draw {1 from the bank. It is usually 
forgotten that men work long hours, under trying conditions, for 
their bonus and overtime.” 

The established system in many sections, of the basic rate with 
cumulative additions for every hour of overtime, plus complex 
bonuses, automatically raises the wartime level of gross earning. 


* The full report, People gn Production, is being published by 
the Advertising Service Guild from No. to Hertford Street, W.1, at 
the beginning of April. 
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In the case of the aircraft-workers, and of many other outstanding 
earnings, it is often the result of crude piece-rating and careless 
planning. In many cases high earnings are derived from working- 
hours which all experience and study (see the publications of the 
Industrial Health Research Board) prove to be excessive and in- 
efficient in terms of actual output and production , many firms 
are still working such hours. Much has been heard of high 
juvenile earnings. Investigation shows that a small minority of 
juveniles earn above £2 15s.; these are often boys in the building 
trade, which is indeed a general source of discontent, because high 
rates are paid to imported labour on new factory and aerodrome 
sites, which automatically upset and irritate .the local economy 
and cultural pattern. 

Taking all the available evidence, it seems clear that only a 
tiny section are earning excessive money in war-industry, and 
these include some who are, of course, supremely skilled workers, 
men with abilities possibly as high as many directors who take 
£20 a week as a matter of course. I am not acting as advocate for 
the present system of wage-differentials, though I would point out 
that it is as much a part of the present system of industry as 
profit-making or shareholding or separate firms.. You cannot 
obliterate one part of the pattern without obliterating all of it. 
If one modification is desirable, all are desirable. I am describing 
the factual situation, and consequently suggesting that the average 
situation has been distorted by publicity-emphasis, with results 
unfavourable to the war-effort. The exceptional is news, the 
normal is not. The Government have not taken responsibility 
for giving an accurate picture of what is happening in this and 
other aspects of war economy, to serve as a yardstick and a 
background-corrective to misconceptions. There is no general 
picture of war-economics in the public mind, and it needs 
to be there if people are to react fully and favourably to new 
demands, pressures, restrictions and taxations. At present, war- 
economics appear to ordinary people in disjointed, negative con- 
flict and chaos. The new income-tax, for instance, was launched 
on millions of workers who had never paid it before with an 
almost pathetic absence of advance explanation and advocacy. 
Now, the Treasury are belatedly coping with a situation, largely 
predictable and avoidable, which, through being ignored, has 
harmed war-production and home morale. The published 
emphasis on individual cases of high earning has had an un- 
fortunate effect. It has made people outside war industry believe 
that there is extensive wage-profiteering going on inside it, while 
those in one firm engaged on war-production are led to think 
that there are higher wages going for everyone somewhere else. 

Are industrial workers better off since the war? Recent studies 
by the Institute of Statistics at Oxford indicate that wage-earners 
in 1940 paid 7-9 per cent. for the war, while non-wage earners paid 
12-15 per cent. As that Institute comments: “If the enormous 
difference in average income of the two classes compared is taken 
into consideration, the financial war-burden on workers appears to 
be relatively high.” Our own limited studies in this field suggest 
that, on the whole, workers are now worse off. Most increases 
in earnings are offset by increases in necessary expenditure, 
savings, new taxation, special new industrial expenditure. The 
stories of workers spending lavishly, for instance, in Coventry, 
have been grossly exaggerated, as anyone who spends a week in 
Coventry can see—there are few places where it is more difficult 
to spend your money, even if you want to. The continuous 
decline in available spending-outlets, coupled with the failure 
of savings-propaganda to advance beyond the 1941 stage, is 
producing an effect which is likely to be more marked in 1942. 
The economic incentive in industry is declining. As there 
is less to spend money on, the urge for high earnings (directly 
related to overtime and week-end work) is weakened. The 
structure of British industry has been built up at every level 
around the structure of effort for profit. The only alternative 
incentive appears to be the straight feeling of national urgency, 
and unity, still strikingly absent in relation to the nation’s supreme 
need. This can be obtained at the price of a new spirit of re- 
sponsibility from those inside industry and from those outside 


commenting on it. * 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


‘ war-guilt clause” contained in Article 231 of the Treaty 
of Versailles. It has been suggested to me that my words might 
be interpreted as meaning that I accept the German legend 
regarding that treaty, and that I agree with our present enemies 
that the leaders of the Paris Conference of 1919 were vindictive, 
ignorant and cynical. So far from agreeing with this view, I 
regard it as dangerous and false. The first reason it is dangerous 
is that if we once admit the German suggestion that the treaty 
was iniquitous, we may come to imagine that Hitler’s aggressions 
were in some sense justified, and thus blur the ‘sharp contrast 
between right and wrong which is so necessary to St. George 
if he is ever to master the dragon which today seems so pervasive. 
But it is also dangerous for another reason. For if we fall into 
the habit of thinking that our present discontents are due to 
flagrant and remediable errors committed by certain individuals 
in 1919, we may come to take it for granted that greater wisdom 
and knowledge will inspire the negotiators of the next peace- 
settlement. Such an assumption would be imprudent. I see no 
reason at all to suppose that the negotiators of the future peace 
will be more benevolent, enlightened or well-informed than those 
who during the Paris Conference grappled with the problems of 
a New Europe. The human brain is a tiny instrument, and the 
human heart is subject to passion. I do not expect that the 
future peacemakers will be either intellectually or morally of 
greater stature than their predecessors ; but I do foresee that the 
problems of reconstruction and the pressure of bitterness and 
fear will be far more intricate and far more intense than those 
which thwarted and hampered us in 1919. If we are to deduce 
from the last Peace Conference any lessons which will be available 
at the next, then we must avoid all hallucinations, and decide what 
were, in fact, the errors or misfortunes last time. 

* * * * 

In the years which have elapsed since as a young man I 
worked in the British Delegation to the Peace Conference, I 
have constantly considered what were the essential mistakes 
made by those who in that hurried and distressing period held 
in their hands the future destinies of Europe. It was not know- 
ledge that was lacking, since the best experts whom the world 
possessed were crowded into the hotels of Paris, and sat waiting 
for hours in the ante-rooms of the Quai d’Orsay. I admit that, 
owing to time-pressure, it frequently occurred that the Council 
of Five or the Council of Ten had not the leisure to read the 
memoranda addressed to them, or even to hear the views of the 
experts by whom they were surrounded. But this form of con- 
gestion is inseparable from any conference which aims at rapid 
results. Nor was it cynicism which marred the Conference. The 
great majority of those taking part in the Conferénce were 
liberal-minded, and even idealistic. Nor can I recall that, at 
least among the British and American Delegations, there was 
any spirit of vindictiveness. I am inclined rather to agree 
with Professor Seton-Watson (who witnessed so many of our 
labours and anxieties) that the Treaty of Versailles, which the 
Germans represent as one of the most iniquitous of international 
transactions, was, in fact, the first Peace Treaty deliberately 
framed upon ethical principles. Yet, as I have shown in my 
book upon the subject, most of us in Paris were left with a deep 
sense of disappointment and frustration. We knew that some- 
‘thing had gone very wrong. What was that something? 

* * 7 * 


i: my article of last week I made a passing reference to the 


I recall with dismay a scene which took place at the session 
of the Conference at which the terms to be handed to the 
Germans were for the first time officially communicated to the 
smaller allies One after another, the representatives of the 
smaller Powers rose from their gilt chairs and protested against 
the frontiers which they had been accorded. Paderewski rose, 
tragic and leonine, and informed the Conference that the Polish 
people would be plunged into mourning by the settlement im- 
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posed upon them by their principal allies. Pasitch, his beard 
trembling in agitation, doubted whether he would dare to return 
to Belgrade with the meagre compensations accorded to the 
Serbs, the Croats and the Slovenes. Clemenceau listened to these 
protests with ill-concealed fury, twisting an ivory paper-cutter 
in his gloved hands. But when Bratiano rose in his turn to pro- 
claim the wrongs of Rumania, the Tiger’s patience snapped 
suddenly. He flung the paper-cutter with a crash upon the 
inkstand in front of him. “Keep silent, Monsieur Bratiano,” he 
shouted, “I ask you to resume your seat.” We sat there chilled 
with horror and unhappiness. Then President Wilson rose and 
explained to us that peace was not a question of frontiers or of 
Governments, but was the eternal heritage of the ordinary man. 
The storm subsided, and we hoped that the session would soon 
close. Yet it was that moment which Marshal Foch chose to 
denounce the military clauses. He told us that the Treaty did 
not give either to France or to Europe that physical security 
which must be the basis of any peace. He told us that no 
paper-clauses would keep Germany disarmed for more than a few 
years, and that the only provision which would secure peace for 
our grandchildren was that the French should hold the Rhine 
against all future aggression. “That river,” he said, “ will settle 
everything.” Clemenceau at once dismissed the assembly, and 
in the ante-room afterwards he bustled up to Foch in a tempest 
of rage. Why had the Marshal raised this matter at so inoppor- 
tune a moment? Why? Why? Foch squared his shoulders 
and twirled his moustache, “It was because I wished to ease 
my conscience.” Clemenceau flung away from him with an angry 
snarl. And he walked sadly out into the evening, conscious that 
this ungainly scene somehow symbolised what was wrong. 

* * * * 


It had, in fact, brought into the open that division of principle 
which rotted the whole Peace Conference, and which the states- 
men tried to conceal from each other, and, indeed, from them- 
selves, by those processes of “jesuiticai exegesis” which Mr. 
Keynes so brilliantly described. Marshal Foch believed that 
peace. could only be durable if founded upon physical guarantees 
against any further German aggression; President Wilson be- 
lieyed that peace could be founded upon the reason and virtue 
of the ordinary man. In seeking to compromise between these 
two opposites, the Conference fell between the two stools of 
realism and idealism, and produced a Treaty which, while 
sufficiently onerous to provoke and prolong resentment, was not 
sufficiently powerful to prevent Germany from rendering that 
resentment effective. We should be grateful to Mr. Churchill 
and Président Roosevelt for having, in the Atlantic Charter, 
recognised that the first element of peace is security, and that 
security is a matter, not of idealism but of power. The Treaty 
of Versailles, in its ultimate effect, created both the desire and 
the hope of revenge. The Atlantic Charter aims at removing 
both. The main lesson, therefore, to be drawn from the experi- 
ence of the last Conference is that it is essential that the main 
Powers should be clear from the start exactly where realism 
ends and idealism begins. There are two other lessons. No 
treaty, however admirable in appearance, can remain effective 
unless the parties to it are determined to secure, and above all 
capable of securing, that it is observed. The Treaty of Versailles 
failed, not because it was a bad treaty, but because its most 
vital portion, namely, the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
was not carried out. And the third lesson is that it is not 
humanly possible to make a satisfactory peace-settlement, im- 
mediately after a gigantic war. There should first be a pre- 
liminary treaty providing for the cessation of hostilities, the dis- 
tribution’ of food and raw materials, and the main essentials of 
reconstruction. And the final treaty which should form the 
foundation of the future world-order should be negotiated only 
after sufficient time has elapsed for’ passions to subside, and for 
wisdom to resume her serene governance. 
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‘ THE CINEMA 


* All That Money Can Buy.” At the Regal. 
Flying.’’ At the Leicester Square. 
All That Money Can Buy is a film version of Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s novel The Devil and Daniel Webster, and the main 
qualities of the film clearly reflect the virtues of a simple and a 
kindly piece of writing. Here is a film blessed with a good story 
-—that rarest of screen attributes—and with a sufficient sense of 
the power of the camera and the microphone to be able to tell 
it well. All That Money Can Buy has been called a “ morality 
film,’ but it is important to remember that practically nothing 
else ever comes out of Hollywood. Hollywood is so obsessed 
with the idea of selling souls to the Devil that the hackneyed 
penalties of vice and the equally hackneyed rewards of virtue 
are the sole stock-in-trade of the serious scenario-writer. His 
task is merely to deck out those two oid protagonists Good and 
Evil in new raiment and to meditate, if he must, upon the fact 
that the two old troupers become less and less distinguishable 
as their apparel becomes more and more novel. Yet, beneath 


“Keep ‘Em 


“all the disguises, Good versus Evil remains the sole dramatic 


issue, and it is a relief to see a film which makes no bones about 
it and in which Old Nick himself appears in the shape of a foxy 
old reprobate with a winning sense of humour. In All That 
Money Can Buy he is assisted in his soul-buying by a curious 
she-devil who becomes maid and mistress to his victim Jabez 
Stone, and when it proves necessary for Mr. Snatch (as the Devil 
prefers to be called) to establish in court his right to the soul 
he has purchased he summons from the nether regions a jury 
consisting of the most notorious ghosts in all American history. 
He is worsted, however, by the eloquence of that great American 
lawyer and politician, Daniel Webster, and Jabez Stone returns 
chastened to the poverty of his New Hampshire farm, fully awake 
to the perils of the seven years of luxury which we have seen 
him enjoy as his share of the dread bargain. 

All That Money Can Buy is an extraordinary mixture of 
realism, fantasy, horror and comedy—with a final and an unfor- 
tunate dash of topical propaganda ; but the film is deeply moving 
in the picture it presents of the simple virtues of the hard-working 
farming people of New Hampshire. The legend, set in its mid- 
nineteenth-century period and its beautiful New England atmo- 
sphere does, with all its extravagances of fancy, make an important 
contribution to history on the screen. For this happy result 
we must first thank director William Dieterle for his admirably 
sensitive exploitation and disciplined control of recent advances 
in deep-focus photography, expressionistic lighting and distorted 
sets. The opening sequence which establishes the poverty of 
the Stone farm and the constant struggle against bad weather 
and ill-luck is one of the most sensitively observed, richly photo- 
graphed and invigoratingly edited sequences we have seen for 
many a long day. The sudden cut to a big, significant close-up 
is frequently used throughout the film with great dramatic power. 
Joseph August’s photography is outstanding and a remarkable 
musical score by Bernard Herrmann contributes vitally to the 
changing moods of the film. As the mephistophelian Snatch, 
Walter Huston gives a hypnotic performance, Edward Arnold 
warms the heart as Daniel Webster and Jane Darwell as Farmer 
Stone’s mother personifies the indomitable spirit of all women 
who live humbly and bravely by the land. 

Abbott and Costello are to be seen this week in Keep ’Em 
Flying. There are good songs and some spectacular U.S. Army 
Air Corps scenes, but for the most part the film is concerned 
with variants of the problem of how long it will be before 
Costello reacts to some new peril at his elbow and how much 
longer. still his resultant terror will keep him rooted in. writhing 
agony to the threatened spot. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


THE THEATRE 


*“ Professor Mamlock.’’ At the Stein Hall.——‘' The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle.’’ At Raynes Park County School.—— 
‘*Happidrome.”’ At the Prince of Wales. 


It is a timely gesture of the Austrian Theatre Club to produce— 
if only for a limited audience, and in the original German— 
Friedrich Wolf’s Professor Mamlock. This play has had a 
profound influence on democrats in many lands, despite the fact 
that its subject and its political outlook have prevented its pro- 
duction in public in nearly every country (with the exception 
of Russia and Switzerland). Many, however, will have seen the 
splendid film version, made by Minkin and Rappoport in the 
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Soviet Union some years ago, and passed, with cuts and altera- 
tions, by a grudging censorship in 1938 for exhibition in this 
country. Indeed, the film version is something of a curiosity in 
that it is an improvement on the play. The stage story is limited 
by its concentration on individual characters to the exclusion 
of the mass-movements—right, middle, or left—with which it 
essentially deals; while the film, keeping though it did to the 
dramatist’s sincere and single purpose, expanded and justified 
his theme to an extent which is bound to be denied to the 
theatre’s three adamantine walls. 


Nevertheless Professer Mamlock is a play with many of the 
hall-marks of greatness. Its propaganda message—direct and 
searching though it undoubtedly is—never overwhelms the 
dramatic shape without which the play would be valueless. The 
first act is the weakest, because the author, despite his choice 
of scene (the vestibule of a modern operating-theatre) has to 
force on us the statement of the varied political, or non-political, 
attitudes which give the key to the behaviour of his main 
character’. But for the remainder of the drama, with Mamlock 
himself torn asunder by his son’s communism and his own 
degradation as a Jew under the new Nazi laws, with Mamlock’s 
wife and daughter fiercely accepting the unmerited insults of a 
State smitten with madness, with the woman doctor whose 
essential sincerity triumphs (too late) over the superficial attrac- 
tiveness of the Nazi creed—for all this the dramatist has brought 
up the big guns of his talent, and presents us with a Doctor’s 
Dilemma which Shaw, had he been born forty years later, would 
have been proud to write. 


Despite limitations of space and lighting, the Austrian Theatre 
Club gives good account of itself in this production; special 
mention must be made of Omri Marle, as Mamlock’s son, of 
Charlotte Kuter, as his wife, and of Mowglie Sussman, who, 
as a young communist, brings the house down with a sincerely 
impassioned accusation of the intellectuals whose failure to act 
was in large part the key to the moral collapse of the thirties. 


Of recent years the annual Shakespearian productions at 
Raynes Park County School have attracted an increasing number 
of cognoscenti ; this year, as an experiment which has proved 
well worth the effort involved, this school has produced a play 
performed only by junior boys (up to the age of fourteen). For 
this no better choice than The Knight of the Burning Pestle 
could have been made ; indeed, it is doubtful if any cast could 
give a more accurate—let alone a more delightful—rendering of 
the play in the style for which Beaumont and Fletcher wrote it. 
The producer (one of the masters at the school) has taken endless 
pains to gear the “ business” to the lines and to the incidents ; 
the boys play their parts not merely with verve but with a skill 
which sometimes borders (as with the Citizen’s Wife and 
Pompiona) on the uncanny ; and the general stagecraft (an apron 
stage is admirably used), to say nothing of the expert sets and 
lighting, makes this a production which without any exaggeration 
may be set down as memorable ; it is a thousand pities that such 
scintillations are not available to a much wider public. 

Happidrome is a translation of a popular radio programme to 
the stage. Previous efforts in this direction have been far from 
successful, but in this case, chiefly by the judicious injection 
of new matter—notably Hutch and the Four Charladies—the 
show has considerable merit. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that Messrs. Lovejoy, Enoch and Ramsbottom represent one 
world and the succulence of Mr. Robert Nesbitt’s West End 
exquisites represent another ; and it is only with incongruity 
that the twain manage to meet. Basi, WRIGHT. 


HYPERION TO A SATYR 


I AM your Ganymede, page, buffoon, 
Your satellite and mirror-moon, 
The light reflecting stream wherein 
Your changing image may be seen, 
Your Echo and your Psyche true, 
Your Sancho and your Palamon. 


So, my Sweet Sun, pray you, note well— 

The sun eclipsed—the moon is dull ; 

The leaden echo from the voice proceeds 

And Sancho follows where Don Quixote leads. 


SHEILA SHANNON. 
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“BRACED AND COMPACT?” 
S1rR,—I have read with interest the letters last» week on “ Braced 


and Compact?” In particular, Mrs. W. R. Tarr’s letter interests me 
as expressing the feeling of many younger women, but to my mind 
she fails to recognise eithe: the cause or the cure of the trouble. All 
the faults she cites are well known to thoughtful peop!e, our colonial 
greed, our social inequalities, our hypocrisy and many others. But 
so long as we are British we cannot dissociate ourselves from these 
faults simply by recognising them. A min who has a hot temper 
and admits it, cannot therefore claim that he is no longer responsible 


for it. Mrs. Tarr says that she has read much history and that it 
makes her ashamed. Much of it is indeed a matter for shame. But 
there is no use stopping at the feeling of shame. We must go on 


to remember that the blood of the men who made this history is our 
blood. The merry, swaggering courage of the Elizabethans? the dour 
probity of the Puritans, the comfortable hypocrisy of the nineteenth 
century, these are in our blood quite as much as in our fathers’. Some 
of us recognise our grave national faults. Others will not or cannot. 
All of us are responsible. Do we need the horrors of a revolution 
in Britain to teach us to say OURS? We have to realise that only 
through our own efforts and those of our friends can the fau!ts that 
shame us be eliminated. We are the British people. Without us 
Britain is a name emptied of content. If we do not shirk the implica- 
tions of this fact we can still build something worthy of the pride of 
our children, and we can still bring children into the world, perhaps 
not expecting ease or safety for them, but knowing that they them- 
selves would count these little in comparison with the joy of helping 
to build a better Britain —Yours, &c., Mary McKay (Mrs.). 
1 Pound Lane, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


Sir,—It would be difficult to find a letter more replete with fallacies 
than that of your correspondent, Mrs. Tarr, in last week’s issue. 

The assumption that present-day conditions must be permanent 
and that the present war is sure to be followed by another in 20 years’ 
time is obviously fallacious. The Napoleonic wars were followed 
by 100 years without another great war; how does Mrs. Tarr know 
that history will not repeat itself in this respect? In any case refusal 
to have children would infallibly bring about the very conditions which 
Mrs. Tarr wishes to avoid. Our population would decrease by leaps 
and bounds and we should fall easy victims to a country which already 
has a much larger population and a much higher birth-rate. Hence 
invasion and subjugation would inevitably follow. War is made much 
less probable by a large population than by a small one, especially 
in the case of a country with a vast empty empire which, if we do 
not fill it up ourselves, will be filled up by foreigners. In the very 
peaceful ‘nineties no young people refrained from marriage for fear 
that their sons should be killed in war. Yet we know that, in many 
cases, this did happen in the war of 1914-18. Similarly we are now 
living in a state of almost universal war, but it is quite possible that 
the children born now may.spend their lives in a period of profound 
peace. The mistake is to suppose that the state of the world is static, 
whereas change is the rule of life-—Yours faithfully, 

Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mali, S.W. F. F. PRICKETT. 


S1r,—What a deplorable and saddening response to your stimulating 
article “ Braced and Compact?” four out of the six letters from 
correspondents you publish in extenso in the issue of March 13th 
exhibit. What a relief to find one among the six over the signature 
of W. H. Murray Walton bidding us turn our eyes away from material 
to spiritual things, or at least to maintain a proper proportion in our 
regard for these two aspects of life. 

H. G. Lyall opines that we have lost faith in our leaders. Have we? 
And, if so, have we been fair and allowed for the magnitude of the 
task with which they have to deal? If our leaders are at fault, and 
we by our own acts deserve better leaders, the fact that we are 
truly a democracy of free men will ensure our getting them. “ My 
country, right or wrong,” should mean that I know her faults and I 
hope her virtues are represented in my own person. I do not stand 
apart and criticise her as Mrs. W. R. Tarr seems inclined to do. 
“Land of hope and glory, mother of the free,” I used to sing these 
words pianissimo, considering them boastful, until I noted the amaze- 
ment of my German refugee guest at the freedom and what he called 
the voluntary discipline of our people. Unlike Mrs. Tarr, I am proud 
of belonging to this nation, and rejoice that over two hundred years 
ago my ancestors became members of it. 

Finally, we are not going to win this war if we quarrel about 
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wages or refuse to do our utmost for the nation unless here and now 
our political or economic system is changed to the one we at the 
moment favour. Cannot we, in face of the crisis confronting us, 
decide to give service, leaving other considerations out of account 
till the crisis has been overcome?—Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD H. SANGUINETTI. 
35 Holland Street, Kensington, W. 8. 


SirR,—In reply to the letter by Mz-s. Tarr, published in last week’s 
Spectator, a few comments suggest themselves. 

1) Most of us have recognised that much is “ rotten in the State of 
Denmark.” But fortunately most of us prefer*other alternatives to 
“defeatism” in the present, and hopcless pessimism concerning the 
future. “We fall to rise, are baffled to fight better” (and to learn 
to be better), sums up our attitude. 

2) The fact that such a letter can .be published at all in this 
most fateful hour of our national fortunes scarcely suggests that we 
are the weaklings portrayed by your correspondent. 

(3) Our past history has indeed been far from perfect, though 
others. besides ourselves, have seen some good that has justified our 
existence : 

“IT am American bred, 

I have seen much to hate here—much to forgive, 

But in a world where England is finished and dead, 

I do not wish to live.” 
But, in any case, we are not fighting th:s war about Britain’s past, but 
for the world’s future. 

(4) Is it not remarkabie that “idiots” and “half-baked” as Mrs, 
Tarr describes us, led by fifth columnists, “as a charwoman said the 
other day,” we still survive? For more than a year, in fact, we sur- 
vived whilst standing alone against the greatest of all military 
powers. Surprisingly indeed your correspondent opines that we 
“may in the end win the war satisfactorily.” As no doubt we shall 
if we do not follow the example of Frauce and lose faith in anything 
worth suffering for. 

(5) No douot we nave in every class some dreadful people; we 
have also millions doing, and prepared to go on doing. their uttermost 
to the end. 

And are there really no signs that as “we have had no end of a 
lesson” we are not learning quite a lot, losing many illusion: about 
ourselves assuredly, but gaining spiritually more than we are losing? 

“The sins of omission are coming home thick and fast” Indeed 
they are: upon many people cruelly. piteously. Let us not add, by 
word or example, the greatest of all such sins, the faithlessness, the 
despair that must imperil our chance of victory, and destroy the hope 
of any true peace.—Yours, &c., THOMAS WILSON. 

St. Peter’s Vicarage, Belsize Square, N.W. 3. 


Si1r,—I have taken The Spectator for years, and appreciated reading 
it. I am therefore shocked to find that you have published the 
letter signed W. R. Tarr, 16 The Highlands, Rickmansworth. 
Why you gave it room in your paper makes one wonder. Everyone 
to whom I have shown it agrees with me. During this trying period 
of the war I should have thought your paper would have tried to 
stimulate the nation, not help those who wish to magnify its mistakes 
and ignore our more successful endeavours.—Yours cruly, 

Broad Oak, Northwood, Middlesex. LitiaN M. Heys. 

[Sound judgements are arrived at not by ignoring facts but by 
facing them. No accurate estimate of the state of mind of the 
nation is possible if only opinions that appear laudable are published. 
—Ep., The Spectator.} 


[From a great number of other letters on the subject we select the 
following points.] 

Your article “ Braced and Compact?” and the correspondence it 
has aroused are a valuable contribution to the clearing of our minds. 
We want more of this sort of thing. When will the Government and 
the B.B.C. realise that the education of the people is a vitally impor- 
tant duty at the present time? And that, in consequence, the most 
“ difficult,” “delicate” and “dangerous” topics are precisely those 
on which they should have most to say, instead of, as their present 
policy seems to ordain, the least? If the fetish of “national unity” 
is to be preserved at all costs, including the cost of our honesty and 
courage, we shall be united in defeat. No matter what quarrels we 
may have—they will clear the air. Anything is better than suspicion 
and cynicism smouldering beneath the surface. So let us have full 
and frank discussion, immediately, of our social and political problems. 


. 
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Commander Stephen King-Hall’s suggestion, in The Times, of a 
new Magna Carta will do excellently for a starting-point. And please 
can the policy of “austerity” be extended to cut out astrology from 
the Press and to reduce the volume of lowest-grade sentimentality 
that we get from the B.B.C.? These arouse a suspicion that there 
is no desire, on the part of those responsible, to encourage people to 
think, or to invigorate popular taste} J. CRYER. 


In spring, 1940, the people rose as one man and one woman to 
Churchill’s call, ready for work, fighting and sacrifice. Now they 
care nothing, not even if a continent is lost daily. This change for 
the worse was made inevitable. They were ready for their orders 
and never got them, so now they are self-seeking and hedonistic. 
Since June, 1940, they have only been directed negatively—less petrol, 
less food, less fun—and on the whole have. adapted themselves 
creditably—but they are far from fools and scorn to wait daily for 
the voice which has not spoken to them. 

The voices have mainly been reproaches, appeals, moral exhorta- 
tions and requests to keep their morale, or grow some if they 
have none. Even Sir Stafford Cripps added his moral reproof. He 
said we were a nation of spectators. We were told daily in great 
detail of trouble the other side of the earth but not what we must 
do about it here So we have becomc habitual spectators. 

If the wireless were to tell us “The Germans who landed at 
Dunstable have now occupied Henley” what should we do? A year 
last June we manned a post regularly at 3 a.m. till 10 p.m. to watch 
for invaders. We had lots of morale: Powerful weapons would have 
increased it. My wife does not know if she should (1) resist the 
invader, (2) hide in the cellar, or (3) burn the house down. 

Homer House, Ipsden, Oxon Eric H. KENNINGTON. 


After all, it is this country which has been fighting Hitler since 
June, 1940, with no support from Russia until June, 1941, and no 
military intervention from America until December, 1941. I have 
no doubt that the Government have made lots of mistakes—even in 
the only sense in which I think mistakes can be reproached against 
this Government, i.e., decisions which wiser men would have decided 
differently in the light of the information available at the time. What 
I would wager is that not even the most omniscient of your contem- 
porary editors knows what these mistakes are-—Yours, &c., 

Blunham Grange, Blunham. THOMAS LODGE. 


WHO WAS MRS. WALFORD? 


Sir,—Mr. Edmund. Blunden, in his admirable study of Thomas Hardy, 
which I have just read with immense pleasure states that Coventry 
Patmore once appraised a number of English novelists who included 
Thackeray, Trollope, George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, Hardy and Mrs. L. 
B. Walford. I have an extensive acquaintance with the names 
and even with the works of authors in English, but until I saw her 
name in Mr. Blunden’s book, I was ignorant even of Mrs.. Walford’s 
existence. She must have been a writer of some consequence in the 
nitidle of the last century, yet there is no reference to her in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, nor is she mentioned in Chambers’ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary or the Cambridge History of English Literature. 
Who was Mrs. Walford, and how is it possible that a writer important 
enough to have been included in such company as that by Coventry 
Patmore should almost have disappeared from memory?—yYours, &c. 
“ BEWILDERED.” 


THE REAL VICTORIANS 


Sirn—Mr. Bannard says: “They might believe like Robert Brown- 
ing that—‘ God’s in his Heaven—All’s right with the world.” But 
what evidence is there to show that Browning did believe this? He 
put the words into the mouth of a little Italian girl—Pippa—who was 
starting off for her only holiday on a fine morning. All seemed to 
her very good indeed. It is the business of a dramatist to find appro- 
priate words for his characters. Shakespeare says in a song: “On a 
bat’s back I do fly” and “ Where the bee sucks there suck I.” But 
we need not therefore suppose that Shakespeare habitually amused 
himself in this manner. Nor assume that Tennyson’s great desire was 
to be “ Wakened early” in order to be “Queen of the May.” In 
each case the poet supplied words to the characters he created. When 
Browning spoke for himself he said: “I was ever a fighter, so one 
fight more, &c.” Thus making it evident that he had found much 
to struggle against in a far from perfect world. 

I am a Victorian myself. As children we were told of the duty of 
each one to try to leave the world better than he found it. There 
was constant work for improving and extending education. My grand- 
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father opened four large schools in the poorer parts of London and 
carried them on at his own expense. Work for improving the Factory 
Acts ; Prevention of Cruelty to Children and to Animals ; Reformatory. 
Schools (one of the first was managed by my great-uncle), and other 
work of the kind was carried on and constantly discussed. Far from 
thinking all was right with the world, we as children heard mainly 
of the efforts needed to improve it. Mrs. Browning’s Cry of the 
Children gives a truer account of Victorian ideas than can be gained 
by removing two lines of Robert’s poem from the context.—Yours, &c., 
M. E. DurHaM. 


ENTERTAINING THE FORCES 


> 


Sik,—Your correspondent “Private Soldier” is obviously unaware of 
E.N.S.A.’s musical activities. In the last six months four symphony 
orchestras have been recruited from men serving in the Forces. Hun- 
dreds of Sunday. evening concerts have been given in the camps 
throughout the country. Six parties giving programmes of good 
music every night of the week are touring the length and breadth 
of the country. A comprehensive library of gramophone records, 
ranging from all the symphonies and piano sonatas of Beethoven, 
Brahms and Sibelius, all the recorded symphonies of Mozart and 
Haydn, more than one dozen complete operas (imcluding four by 
Mozart), have been established for the use of the Forces in each 
military command, A lending library of orchestral, choral and chamber , 
music is at Drury Lane at the call of every camp in the Forces. A 
musical adviser has been appointed to each command, and im one 
area alone more than twenty string quartets have been formed from 
playing members of the Forces. 

If “Private Soldier” himself or any other private soldier will, 
through his unit’s entertainment officer, get in touch with the E.N.S.A. 
musical adviser for his command, or write to me direct, he will see that 
E.N.S.A.’s Advisory Music Ceuncil is working incessantly and effec- 
tively to provide the sort of entertainment that he and hundreds of 
thousands like him need and merit.—Yours faithfully, 

WALTER LEGGE, 
Liaison Officer, Advisory Music Council. 

Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


S1r,—After reading the letter of your correspondent “ Private Soldier ” 
in your issue of the 6th March, I am left wondering whether he has 
made any application to the Education Officer of his unit. It is this 
officer’s responsibility to make provision for lectures, the supply of 
books, and other means of enabling the troops to maintain their contact 
with the intellectual side of life. 

It will, I am sure, be found that the Education Committee of the 
borough or county in which your correspondent is serving will 
gladly put its resources at the disposal of any unit which applies to it. 
—Your obedient servant, R. E. MartTIN. 

Chairman, Leicestershire Education Committee. 

The Brand, Loughborough. 


Sir,—A correspondent enquired in a recent issue how many men 
in the Army really wanted to go to bed to music supplied by Jack 
Payne or Geraldo. 

For his information, my own figures obtained from a cross-section 
of an anti-aircraft battery are:—(a) Officers, 75 per cent. ; (b) other 
ranks, 90 per cent.—Yours truly, “ SUBALTERN, R.A.” 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘STRUMA’ 


Sir,.—In the first post-Munich debate, Sir Sidney Herbert limped 
into the House and attacked the Government with fiery indignation. 
The burden of his speech was this: “What have you done with the 
England I knew?” I was reminded of that when I read Lord 
Cranborne’s speech in the House of Lords on the ‘ Struma’ tragedy. 
Though that speech will be some days past ere this letter reaches 
you, yet I trust that you will allow me to draw attention to it, for the 
issues it dealt with are eternal. “Upon this battle depends the 
survival of Christian civilisation,” said Mr. Churchill on June 18th, 
1940. That is why we have to face this question as Christians. 

Lord Cranborne accused his critics of trying “to drive a wedge 
between the Administration [of Palestine] and the Government.” 
Surely the Colonial Secretary will admit that Lord Davies and Lord 
Wedgwood are persons endowed with common intelligence. Nobody 
can drive a wedge between a voice and its echo. The seat of all 
power is Whitehall, and also of all responsibility Jerusalem is only 
the instrument. That 760 Jews were drowned in the Black Sea 
because the British Government refused them sanctuary was entirely 
the act of the Colonial Office. Lord Cranborne only seeks to ride off 
on a false issue when he speaks of wedge-drivers 
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There must be an inquiry into the acts of the Colonial Office. 
Some of these in recent months were illegal and ir. defiance of all 
good feeling. Let me give you one example. In 1939 the Colonial 
Office ordered the Abyssinian property in Jerusalem to be handed 
by force to the Italians. The Governmeni ot the day hac “ surrendered 
to blackmail "—to use Lord Cranborne’s own histori phrase. When 
that order was issued the ownership of the properties was being 
debated in the Law Courts. When the Administration tried by force 
to hand over the property, the Abyssinians resisted and there was a 
riot. Now the greatest of our Queens nad placed the Abyssiaians in 
Jerusalem under the protection of the Anglican Church. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury voiced the Christian conscience of the world. 
The friends of the Abyssinians came to their help. An action was 
raised in the Supreme Court in Jerusalem, and the Chief Justice 
issued a decree nisi against the Government. Lord Cranborne’s 
predecessor challenged the Church and he found himself in .Fe dust. 
The impression left on me by Lord Cranborne’s speech was that he 
too challenged the Church : 

Nothing worthier of the late Government has been spoken than 
Lord Cranborne’s peroration. He actually warned the noble Lords 
that “on our capacity to show wisdom and self restraint may 
well depend the survival of free speech throughout the world.” That, 
in plain words, means that whatever wrongs the Colonial Office may 
commit, however great the number of innocent Jews escaping from 
bloody persecution that may be drowned in Haifa or the Black Sea, 
yet if you draw the attention of the world to these tragedies you 
will be deprived of free speech. I do not think any member of the 
late Government ever exceeded that. 

Let me make a practical suggestion which Lord Cranborne should be 
the first to welcome. It is that an inquiry by a competent legal 
authority be held as to the acts of the Colonial Office. There is the 
precedent of Amritsar. In a striking book, My Brother’s Face, by 
Mukerji, there is this sentence about Amritsar: “I found that every 
peasant believed the English must go And why? Because, they 
said, the English had abandoned righteousness.” What saved the 
situation then was a Commission of Inquiry presided over by Lord 
Hunter, a senator of the Court of Session, whose Report, with its 
subsequent policy, :estored the trust of India in British righteousness. 
What we now need 1s to restore the faith of the world in British 
mercy. It is time another Scots judge inquired into those acts of the 
Colonial Office vy which nearly one thousand Jews have been drowned 
in these last two. years If we acquiesce in that we can no longer 
appeal in the name of a Christian civilisation —I am, yours faithfully, 

Portree House, Isle of Skye. NORMAN MACLEAN. 


“THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA” 


SirR,—I much enjoyed Mr. Basil Wright’s perceptive review of this 
play. As far as I know, he is the first critic to point out that by 
allowing Colenso, the self-complacent laboratory worker with a 
scorn for the clinicism, to place himself on a pedestal of superiority. 
Shaw made him as ridiculous as the others. But I was rather sur- 
prised at his expressed belief that “their days are now more surely 
numbered. The second world war has made State medical service 
a near and practical possibility.” Now, apart from the fatuous B. B. 
all the doctors Shaw pillories are sincere exponents of the one-track 
mind ; they could have had no thought of personal gain by treating 
the penniless artist Dubedat. It has yet to be proved that making 
medicine a branch of the Civil Service will cure that one-track mind. 

Overheard on leaving the theatre: “Shaw cribbed all this from 
Cronin! ”"—Faithfully yours, W. Lancpon-Brown. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

P.S.—If you had not pronounced the S.P.C.E. defunct, it would 
have had a case against the usually impeccable Mr. Harold Nicolson 
for using alibi “in a Pickwickian sense” as equivalent to defence. 
“Oh, Samival, Samival.” 


WEATHER-WISE BIRDS 


Sir,—I read with interest the account in The Spectator of Decem- 
ber roth, 1941, of “A Weather-Wise Bird.” 

Here on Vancouver Island the Indians call the Pileated Wood- 
pecker, locally called “The Cock of the Woods,” the Rain Bird 
My experience is that he is a true prophet, the rain coming, almost 
invariably, soon after his call is heard.—yYours truly, 

E. A. LEATHER. 


Mere Side, Quamichan Lake, R.M.D.1, Duncan, British Columbia. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A SUGGESTIVE query has reached me from an observer of birds 
whose Observation Post is a bedroom in a southern sanatorium. She 
writes: “Do birds actually lose their voices during the periods of 
no song? I always imagined that they just stopped singing, but I 
have spent the last month or two watching chaffinches and tits, which 
become very tame here, and with a little encouragement, spend much 
of the day food-hunting on one’s bed. For the last three or four 
weeks the cock chaffinches have been squatting on the bed opening 
and shutting their beaks quite silently, as though they had some 
obscure throat disease ; then a slight croak was occasionally produced 
—now they are rapidly bursting into song. One or two are in full 
voice, but most seem at the moment to be at a half-way stage: one 
spent some time on my balcony door practising a garbled and. sub- 
dued version of their usual outburst. It certainly seems to me that 
it is a question of developing their vocal organs and not just begin- 
ning to sing.” Do anatomists know whether the syrinx dwindles 
in winter, as they know that most birds cannot breed in winter? 


Prairie England 

The statisticians tell us that in 1939’ Britain included a round two 
million fewer acres under cultivation than in 1914. The plight of 
these scorned acres revealed some very suggestive botanical facts. 
The tale of the progress of British civilisation is the steady escape 
from the forest. We have seen in the interval between the two wars 
how very quickly nature resumes her native course. Just as at 
Rothamsted, where a patch was purposely left to relapse, some of 
these neglected lands became a woodland of sorts, chiefly consisting 
—so far as my analysis goes—of quick, oak and (as in Eden) bramble 
and briar. Reclamation has meant grubbing as well as draining and 
ploughing ; and both the oak and the thorn, as our most patriotic 
trees, have their roots peculiarly deep in the ‘soil—they are tap- 
rooted; and you cannot “expel nature with a fork.” A more potent 
tool is needed. Such relapse must not be again permitted, though 
the invincibility of the oak is a cheering fact. The chief sin of 
omission in the Forestry Commission is automatically cancelled. The 
loss of trees is lamented in many lands, not least in South Africa, 
because it leads to denudation ; but good cultivation is as preserva- 
tive as virgin forest; and the Americans, who are suffering sadly 
from denudation, have decided that the best protection is afforded 
by wild white clover, one of the most beneficent of plants for both 
man and bee. 


Native Fuel 

Among country words—of which a number were quoted last week 
—‘“elden” is particularly topical and it might well be extended 
from the local focus, for in this time of war wood-gathering is almost 
universal. The word was praised lately in the Estates Magazine ; 
Ir is surprising that the literary countryman who gave it vogue 
should not have added the now forgotten word estovers. Among 
those “necessities” of country life which it covers brushwood on 
the commons has been more freely cut of late than for generations. 
Some commons are the better for the raids. Since commoners ceased 
to keep any sort of stock on such land the seedlings have been quite 
unrepressed and here, as on neglected farms, the oak has been by 
far the most successful coloniser, though parts of common land near 
elm trees are producing elm spinneys. The total destruction of 
these may be recommended to lords of the manor, who, like the 
commoners, are apt to disregard their privileges—or duties, 


In the Garden 


A number of gardeners have doubtless received, as I have, a little 
card bearing the notice “We regret we have now sold out of leek 
and have no suitable substitute”—that from the greatest of our 
seedsmen. What are we all, especially the Welsh, to do? Those 
who take the longer view—into 1943—will grow their own seed, 
sacrificing to this end, some of the few plants remaining. The seed 
ripens well in England. We may also grow more shallots, for the 
planting of which the date has arrived. Carrots have been cheap, 
and so plentiful that they have been freely used as fodder. Some 
say that their hens have never laid so well as since carrots have been 
“the chief of their diet.” This plenitude was due largely to the 
astonishing yield last year. Forty ton to the acre was recorded, 
more than double the average. -Do not therefore reduce the area 
for the coming year. The spring is late ; therefore prune your roses 
later than usual ; and indeed add a week or two to the recommended 
dates for sowing both vegetables and annual flowers, 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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For ninety-nine years the G.B.I. has befriended the 
private Governess. It has a wonderful record of 
achievement, and many are they who have received 
benefit during the closing years of their lives. 


The G.B.I. is still the hope of many elderly 
retired Governesses who have but meagre 
savings, and the Old Age Pension on which 
to live. The war has, of course, added 
enormously to the difficulties with which 
they are normally faced. Food and fuel 
must always be a real problem. 


All can help, by sending something—however 
small—to the Fund which cares for them. 


GOVERNESSES'’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 














BOOK NEWS 





Practical Books for War Time 


An up-to-date list of the most useful books on 
Food-Production, Cooking, Civil Defence, etc., 


ready soon. 


Books of Importance 


Biographies, etc., withdrawn from our circulating 
Library with a list of NOVELS IN CHEAP 
EDITIONS. 


Books of the Moment 


The most up-to-date list of outstanding English 
Books. 





Write to— 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
42, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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Book Society — 


EVELYN WAUGH’S" 


new novel 


Put Out More Flags 





“Mr. Evelyn Waugh is as _ brilliantly 
entertaining as ever he was . .. about as 
deliciously comic as anything Mr. Waugh 
has yet written.-—Ratrpu Srraus (Sunday 
Times). 

“Mr. Waugh’s vein of biting satire is now 


too well-known to need recommendation cme 
it is fierce, extravagant fun . 4, .’—Daily 
Telegraph. 





Just Published 
A COUNTRY CHRONICLE 


by Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net, 


A fascinating cavaleade of the months in 
a little village on the Hampshire Downs. 


eoccccooe (li APMAN & HALL 





Large Cr. 8vo. 
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*DAYLIGHT voi. 1. 


A book of European Arts and Letters : 
Today—Tomorrow. 

Among the many contributions to this new 
venture which have been selected for praise 
in long reviews in The New Statesman, The 
Times Literary Supplement, and The Spectator, 
are: ‘* The Good Soldier Schweik ’’ by V. S. 
Pritchett, ‘‘ The Writers of France Today "’ 
by René Avord, “The Great Betrayal,’’ by 
Egon Hostovsky, “Modern Music in the 
Balance "’ by Mosco Carner, “ The Greeks 
are Human Beings’’ by Demetrios Capetana- 
kis, “* The Cult of Power ’’ by Rex Warner, 
and “To be Truly Free,’’ by Stephen 
Spender ; also the poems by George Seferis, 
David Gascoyne, Vitezslav Nezval and 
Norman Cameron. There are illustrated 
plates of the Czech and Irish Theatre, and 
Slavonic Ballet in England. 


és. net 


Yesterday— 


Hogarth Press Books are 
a necessity to,thinking 
people in wartime. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


nr , . 
The New Society 

Conditions of Peace. By E. H. Carr. 12s. 6d. 

IN writing this book Professor Carr has rendered a great service. 
He designed it as a call for the lead for which so many people 
are anxiously waiting—a lead which will revive our old faith in 
higher things than just self-preservation and material prosperity. 
In 1940 we regained our belief in ourselves and our mission in 
the world ; with it we regained our old reputation as defenders 
of the just cause. There is some danger of our receding from 
that position, unless we can translate the cause for which we 
stand into more positive terms. To this search for the formula- 
tion of a new national outlook, Professor Carr has made an out- 
standing contribution, He attacks the moral, the political and 
the economic problems of the present and of the future with 
refreshing courage and candour. He seldom shrinks from stating 
unpleasant facts, or from facing their consequences squarely. 
He is not afraid to propose revolutionary policies, for, as he 
says, “ we are passing through the greatest revolution of modern 
times, and to describe a policy as revolutionary is merely to 
indicate that, at any rate, in this respect it is appropriate to the 
age for which it is designed.” His argument is founded on long 
experience and reflection upon international affairs, and is pre- 
sented with a lucidity and an astringent logic which make it 
both challenging and compelling. 

The first part of the book is a trenchant analysis of the 
“revolution against the three fundamental ideas of the nineteenth 
century: liberal democracy, self-determination, and laissez-fatre 
economics,” which in Professor Carr’s view has produced the 
present cataclysm. The old type of democracy is no longer 
a driving force in the modern world. It has become “stale, 
unprofitable and inert.” It has somehow lost the magic and the 
dynamism of its appeal. It can no longer vitalise twentieth 
century society, hence the crisis of which most of us are more or 
less conscious,—the lack of moral purpose, the crude 
materialism, the cynicism and the indifference which have charac- 
terised the last twenty years. Without the incentive to sacri- 
fice far a common good, society is likely to perish of moral 
inanition. 

It is impossible to summarise adequately the political and 
economic causes to which Professor Carr traces this state of 
affairs. The political machine-is no longer run in the interest 
of the “little man,” but in that of the producing elements. “No 
political opposition could be effective so long as both party 
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machines were controlfed respectively by organised capital and 
organised labour, whose common interest is united against the 
consumer.” As a result governments have been driven to defend 
the industrial or agricultural status quo by tariffs, subsidies, 
quotas and other restrictive devices, to the detriment of the 
well-being of the community as a whole. The only remedy, ig 
Professor Carr’s view, lies in a fundamental change in our 
economic thought, which will mean that, in President Roosevelt’s 
words: “we think less about the producer and more about. the 
consumer.” 

Nationalism, again, has broken down as a consequence of 
scientific progress. Small nations can no longer be self-sufficient, 
either militarily or economically. The technical development of 
modern warfare means that no small State can survive except in 
close and permanent association with a great industrial Power, 
Similarly no small State can resist the pressure of concentrated 
economic power, as Germany showed in its dealings with the 
Balkans. Hence we are confronted with the paradox that at 
the moment when the demand for cultural nationalism has 
reached its climax, economic nationalism has become a suicidal 
anachronism. 

From this diagnosis of the ills of society, Professor Carr pro- 
ceeds to suggest the outlines of a curative treatment. He insists 
that the reconstruction of this country must be in the interest 
of the “little man,” and that the spirit which animates it will 
largely determine our' influence in the rest of the world, for 
“social and international policy have become inseparable.” The 
balance of forces on the Continent, which for three hundred years 
prevented the organisation of Europe against Britain, will no 
longer exist. Neither Russia nor any combination of smaller 
States can be relied upon as a counterpoise to Germany. We shall 
have to abandon our traditional aloofness from Europe, and 
become an active partner in promoting its economic revival, and 
in ensuring its political equilibrium. “Great Britain is, for good 
or evil, involved by military necessity in the affairs of Europe, 
and those who desire the maintenance of British power must 
accept the inevitability of British commitments in Europe.” 

This is an inescapable conclusion, which the public has not 
begun to realise. It means collaboration with the Continent, but 
also with Russia, for Britain will never be in a position to under- 
write the security of Eastern Europe. Professor Carr sees little 
hope in the regeneration of Europe except on a continental basis. 
He has no faith in any federal system or in the revival of the 
League in its old form. He believes that “to begin with con- 
stitutional structures is to begin at the wrong end.” Starting from 
# co-operative effort to relieve distress and starvation, he looks. to 
the gradual building up of a continental economy, under a Euro- 
pean Planning Authority, which will seek to organise its trade, 
transport and finance with a view to raising standards of living and 
expanding the consuming power of its markets. By means of a 
common social enterprise the habit and finally the forms of 
political association may be generated. Professor Carr has no 
illusions as to the difficulties.of European reconstruction, nor does 
he suggest that our outlook should be confined to Europe. He 
sees Britain as a bridge between the “western civilisation” of 
Eufope and the other continents. As an overseas. Power our 
interests must remain largely extra-European. In any case the 
resettlement of Europe must be a lengthy and empirical process. 
Peace cannot be remade in a few months ; the final political settle- 
ment must be postponed until the lava has cooled and the new 
outline of Europe has begun to take shape. 

Finally, the German dilemma has to be faced, and perhaps 
Professor Carr faces it with less than his usual realism. He does 
not deny a deep-seated German tradition of “ brutality, aggressive- 
ness and what is rather invidiously called ‘ militarism.’” But to 
explain it by the fact that Germany achieved national unity com- 
paratively late does not explain it away or offer any guarantee of 
its early extinction. Nor does the charge against Germany rest 
on “ dubious scholarship ” or upon the emotional desire to brand 
one’s enemies as “moral reprobates.” Unfortunately,the charge rests 
not upon the German writings of the past, but upon the German 
deeds of the present. There is no denying the evidence produced by 
the Russian, Polish, Yugoslav and other Governments of the horrors 
perpetrated not by an abstract “Germany,” but by thousands 
of individual Germans in every occupied country. Corroborative 
evidence is afforded by the perpetration of similar outrages by 
thousands of Germans in Germany itself, in Austria and in 
Czechoslovakia, which the world was able to assess coldly before 
any warlike passions blurred its judgement. Whatever psycho- 
analytical explanation may be adduced for the perversion of 8 
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large section of the German people, its consequences cannot. be 
avoided. For two generations the German name will be held in 
fear and hatred in most parts of Europe, a fact which is bound 
to have long-term political consequences. One raay agree with 
Professor Carr that the right policy would be to incorporate 
Germany in the new European community and to enlist its 
energies in its rebuilding. One may hope, like him, for a com- 
plete revolution of the German outlook on society. But no 
European system can work smoothly until Germany’s neighbours 
have confidence in German aims and standards of conduct, which 
they will be slow to acquire. The offences against the canons of 
human behaviour which have been deliberately inspired by Nazi 
doctrine and systematically committed by its devotees will make 
reconciliation infinitely more difficult after this war than after any 
modern times. To this factor in the 


previous war in ignore 
problem of European reconstruction is to leave its core out of 
account. 

But if Professor Carr underestimates the difficulty of the 


German problem that detracts little from the value of his book. 
It is full of an independence and breadth of vision, a loftiness of 
aim and a sobriety of judgement which are rare in themselves and 
still rarer in combination. No more penetrating study has been 
made of the reVolutionary epoch through which we are passing 
or of the conditions required for the building up of a new and 
stable society. As such it deserves to be widely read and 
pondered. Haro_p BUTLER. 


A Theatre Pioneer 


The Scene Is Changed. By Ashley Dukes. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
“How lucky we were, we men now in the fifties, to have known 
what the world was like before 1914.” So Mr. Ashley Dukes 
argues while sympathising with those born into one cataclysm 
of our social life and now facing another “without real ex- 
perience of the first.” Is there more in this than a brave gesture? 
Some lives among what he terms “ the legion of the frustrated * 
are blessedly simple, while some belonging to the legion of the 
lucky. have been hopelessly involved in the cataclysms. 

Yet the period we used to call “pre-war” does 
peculiar importance. Without at least some glimpses of it the 
panorama of our times must be incomplete. This is true of all 
that concerns the change of the old and settled world into the 
new and unsettled one. The main aspect must now be ignored 
since Mr. Dukes, after his provocative statement, puts on the 
blinkers of an “exponent of the modern theatre idea as a 
European understands it.” 

The London of r9r1o still regarded Ibsen as a startling novelty. 
Everything that conformed to his standard was praised (notably 
Brieux, whose Damaged Goods came under the same ban as 
Ghosts). All other movements in Continental theatres were 
ignored. Then Mr. Dukes wrote Modern Dramatists. Simply 
by proving that the outside world was not standing still he 
breathed a new spirit. On joining the Stage Society he intro- 
duced modern dramatists to London playgoers. Their em- 
barrassed giggles were a phenomenon that must be recorded. 

There ought to have been a foreword to The Scene Is Changed. 
Its readers ought to know what Mr. Dukes meant to the coming 
generation of his day and how his first-hand experience of foreign 
theatres was admired. Then the account of how he gained 
that experience could be enjoyed. In one year the entertainments 
of a German provincial city had given him a wider knowledge 
of modern drama than Londoners could acquire in a lifetime. 
The theatre abroad had become the exchange and mart of ideas. 
The range from Claudel to Wedekind was vast and invigorating. 
Yet Shaw was still regarded here as a freak and Chekhov excited 
giggles... Stronger proof of reactionary power occurred when 
C. K. Munro’s first play was presented. When the last war ended 
Mr. Dukes, on returning from active service, had only to begin 
again where he left off in order to win the credit for his early 
labours. But when players and playgoers had caught up to his 
1910 level, he was abroad again in search of dramatists, such as 
Toller in prison, who were actually modern. Once more he 
embarrassed the time-lag. Expressionism could not be suffered 
until it was no longer new. Ideas are not welcome on our stage 
until, as The Insect Play suggests, too late. 

In Old Germany the modern theatre idea flourished ; ideas 
from England, France and Russia were given a kindly hearing 
But the exchange and mart had a very brief existence. And if 
culture in the Munich that Mr. Dukes knew was ineffective, 
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what is there to be said of the modern theatre idea he witnessed 
more recently in Berlin? In the smaller theatres, he records: 
_ One could easily stumble on some naive piece of dramatic 
journalism where a Jew, the villain of course, was beaten up 
before vanishing from the scene. This would be played before 
an audience largely made up of “Strength through Joy” mem- 
bers at reduced prices ; and the masochistic artist concerned was 


able to get home early with his bruises, for the public would 
never wait longer than a couple of acts to see retribution over- 
take him. There were no demonstrations in the house, and one 
heard very little applause. Everything was taken for granted with 


appalling ‘calm. 

Take that as the picture of a theatre entirely free from any 
“taint ” of internationalism and you will at once take kindly to the 
idea of entertainment cherished by the Old Germany where dur 
exponent studied. 

“In my rosy imagination there were many to follow,” says 
Mr. Dukes of the first play he wrote after the last Peace. Between 
wars he saw a dozen of his works staged. It is a notable achieve- 
ment, and yet why should it be? The time-lag held him and 
others back. In the London theatre it is so thorough as almost 
to seem deliberately organised. Nothing new will be suffered 
until it is out of date. To combat that he began a career in 
management which adds adventure to the interests of his career. 
“I feel it too personal,” he says, “to be considered a career 
at all.” That is its charm. M. WILLSon DIsHeER. 


Looking Backward 

By Ella Maillart. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 

By Cherry Kearton. (Hale. 12s. 6d.) 
Alpin MacGregor. (Methuen. 


Gypsy Afloat. 
Cherry Kearton’'s Travels. 
Vanished Waters. By Alasdair 
12s. 6d.) 

“EtiA MAILLarT,” says the, casual reader, “ wasn’t she the girl 
who went with Peter Fleming across China?” But Ella Maillart 
has no need to stand on any once else’s shoulders ; indeed, she 
was winning sailing championships (for Switzerland) at the 
Olympic Games before Mr. Fleming took to adventure. Gypsy 
Afloat is the record of several summers’ sailing, in the nineteen- 
twenties, in the Channel, Bay of Biscay, and the Dutch canals. 
First, there was the barge ‘ Volunteer, and the charming pre- 
posterous Colonel who advertised for navigation pupils and pay- 
ing guests, and instead got Miss Maillart, first as cabin-boy, then 
as deck-hand. This was not the kind of sailing she had dreamed 
of (at Cowes, they bumped four times into the red buoy bang in 
front of the Royal Yacht Squadron, but nobody else on the barge 
seemed te mind), but it did give her a steady, impersonal back- 
ground at a time when she badly needed it. She rejoined 
‘Volunteer’ two years later for a cruise in the Low Countries, 
whose big moments were a collision with a canal bridge, and two 
days’ stranding on the mud off Beierland. Meanwhile, there had 
been a less erratic summer on the ‘ Atalante,’ a cruising cutter 
which Miss Maillart and three girl-friends planned to sail to 
America and the South Seas. (but that hope was disappointed) ; 
and a lucky meeting, in the snow at Megéve, with an Admiral 
who made his home on a yacht. Later, she joined him on the 
*Insoumise’ for a “cruise to Gibraltar, which to her extreme 
annovance went no further than St. Jean de Luz. 

While Miss Maillart is describing these things, in her forceful 
vivid English, she is also trying to recapture and assess her own 
state of mind. She was energetic and restless, and she did not 
know what to do with her life. “The world ”"—i.e., family con- 
ventions, jobs, politics—seemed sham and rotten. Nothing felt 
worth while, there was no cause to live or die for, and only 
in ski-ing or sailing could she find full play for all her faculties. 
This mood may look queer in these days, when we can no 
longer pick and choose what to do with our lives, but it was 
the mood of a great many people between the wars, and it bred 
Nazis and Fascists. Miss Maillart was too intelligent and honest 
to try any short cuts ; and in so far as she has a lesson for us, 
it is of the value, to the energetic and discontented, of such a 
discipline as she learned on her cruises—a discipline which 
demanded courage, energy, responsibility, plus the mastery of a 
skilled craft. Neither ski-ing nor sailing could tell Miss Maillart 
what to do with her life, but they could help to make her 
fit and ready for the day when her course should seem cleat. 
And it, is for her spirited and intelligent attack on life, as well as 
for the fascinating details of her cruises, that her book will be 
read and enjoyed. 

Far and wide as Cherry Kearton has travelled for his wild 
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life photographs, he always seems at ease in his surroundings, and 
never seriously questions the values of the world he moves in. 
The framework of his new book is a fairly recent journey to 
East Africa, interspersed with recollections of previous journeys, 
and chapters on animal camouflage, animal building, and jungle 
sounds. We see him stalking a new and unrecorded animal in 
the Great Rift Valley, “a cross between a young pig and a 
hyena,” and, of course, the native driver shouts something about 
lunch just before the camera clicks ; we sweat and shiver as his 
party find themselves cut off in a ravine with a great bush fire 
roaring towards them ; we admire his easy way of talking about 
a pride of sixteen to eighteen lions.” All this is described 
with an earnest and cheerful simplicity, and illustrated with the 
excellent photographs we expect from Mr. Kearton. 

Vanished Waters opens rather ominously, with the Little Folk 
of Celtic Faeryland tripping about on the very first page with 


elfin candle-flames, and we begin to fear yet another of those 
essays in Highland mist of which Mr. MacGregor has been so 
prolific. But soon he swings inte a very different vein, and 


gossips racily and entertainingly about his childhood at Apple- 
cross and on the Dornoch Firth, his fierce, family-proud father 
“Who, in comparison with the anci¢tnt Clan Gregor, are the 
Windsors? ”), his schools at Tain and Inverness, his family’s 
conventions, rows and treats. From time to time the Little 
Folk trip in again, and the last pages, “ Applecross Revisited,” 
are the occasion for some woolly sentiment ; but as long as Mr. 
MacGregor sticks to real people and incidents he has seen, 
he is quite readable and amusing. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


What is Man? 


Diagnosis of Man. By Kenneth Walker. (Cape. 6d. 

THE development of photography has made it possible for the 
single living cell, many times magnified, to be observed and 
studied on the cinematograph screen ; and few who have watched, 
when its moment has come, the division of a parent cell can 
have elsewhere witnessed such an almost terrifying spectacle of 
unstoppable energy. But is the “purpose” with which Mr. 
Kenneth Walker, in his Diagnosis of Man, credits even the 
lowliest single cell in the human body the same in kind and origin 
as that which decides Mr. Jones, of whom the cell is perhaps a 
two thousand billionth part, to put on his hat and cross the road 
for a quick one at the Coach and Horses? Is Mr. Jones wholly 
explainable in terms of cellular activity and co-operation, the 
composition and balance of his endocrine glands, and an elaborate 
series of conditioned reflexes? These are the questions that 
Mr. Kenneth Walker sets out to answer in this outstandingly 
sane, serene and brilliantly written book. In its earlier chapters 
he sums up, with a minimum of technical terms, what modern 
anatomy, physiology, biology and psychology have been able to 
discover or guess about the physical and mental make-up of man 
and his relation to the universe; and his training as a surgeon 
has enabled him to do this with admirable concision and lucidity. 
But he has been forced to admit, having done this, that there are 
aspects of the problem not amenable of approach by the methods 
of science, in the strict sense of the word. A man may be taken 
to pieces and each piece analysed, measured and studied. But 
the whole man remains obviously something, more than the sum 
of his component parts. Consciousness cannot be measured. 
There are kinds of knowledge and experience—données 
immeédiates—not explainable in terms of intellect or by means 
of controlled laboratory experiment. For light on these higher 
levels of consciousness, as he describes them—the experiences, 
for example, of the great and even the lesser mystics, poets and 
artists—recourse can only be had to philosophy and religion ; 
and in the latter part of his book Mr. Kenneth Walker is con- 
cerned to show that these two avenues to knowledge are at least 
as essential and valid as the approach by science. He is convinced 
that, in the discovery of the “thing in itself” which lies behind 
the world of appearances as conveyed to us by our sense organs 
and analysed by our brain cells, the disciplined and contemplative 
researches of Oriental sages have in some respects outreached our 
own and have much to teach us. Indeed, his book is perhaps 
really, in the main, a plea for a return to, or recognition of, 
the realisation of the immense importance of religion, not merely 
as a code of conduct, but as an actual method of acquiring know- 
ledge that cannot be gained in any other way. And by religion 
he means an individual striving and reaching out for something 
that, when it comes, is a real and individual, if unexplainable, 
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enlightenment and experience—the attainment of a higher, just 
as there is admittedly a lower, level than that of normal 
consciousness. 


“ Most works devoted” (he says) “to the comparative study of 
religions are really studies of religious husks. Only a few deal 
with the grain. And the reason for this is at once obvious. It 
is only the husk that differs; the grain, the inner soul, of all 
great religions, is the same. f it were not SO, if each’ religion 
differed in its essentials, all would be suspect. 

Mr. Kenneth Walker has written a book worthy to be placed 
on the same shelf as Professor Wood Jones’ Life and Living. 
Both demonstrate how profound has been the reorientation of 
biology from the rather cocksure rationalism and mechanistic 
outlook of the last generation. H, H. BASHForD. 


Angles and Anégels 


Masters of Reality. By Una Ellis-Fermor. (Methuen. 6s.) 
Of Men and Women. By Pearl S. Buck. (Methuen. 6s.) 
To interpret a new spirit, non-political but radical, as it will be 
applied to various phases of modern life is the aim of the new 
serie; called Bridgeheads, edited by Misses Sayers and St. Clare 
Byrne, in which The Mind of the Master has already become 
widely known, but it is doubtful whether the contributors in 
general are of a calibre 

“To build right over Chaos 

A cantilever bridge.” 

Miss Ellis-Fermor’s subject is the living or “ poetic” imagina- 
tion, and as a scholar and the winner of a Rose Mary Crawshay 
prize for literature she might have been expected to go rather 
deeper and to have cast her net wider to do justice to it. The 
creative Imagination, Coleridge’s “shaping spirit,” calls for a 
new and broader interpretation today beyond its function in art, 
for it is the co-ordinating principle that alone can make a synthesis 
of the forces of reason on the one hand and the instincts and 
emotions on the other. And synthesis is the essence of maturity: 
it is not the same as compromise but it has much in common that 
could be explored with the old Virtue of temperance and the 
ancient Golden Mean. That Imagination is independent of intel- 
lectuality accounts for those intellectual failures of judgement 
which are often difficult to understand, as its independence of 
emotion also accounts for the maladjustments which follow from 
thinking only with the blood: it is something that may be found 
in Wordsworth’s leech-gatherer and not in a Lord Chancellor: in 
a ae Spinoza, polishing lenses all his life, and not in Byron. 

“The faculty of imagination has, in its function as a transmuter 
of life no less than in its function as creator of art, two main 
characteristics: it is positive and it works towards delight, that 
delight which to the artist and to the man of imaginative life, is 
a sacrament. 

That is a sample of Miss Ellis-Fermor’s obiter dicta which 
are often interesting, but she does not help her theme by 
her device of illustrating it with a self-conscious fictional form. 
She tells three stories to point her moral: one about a country- 
man, Lakes and Lake School; another about a contemporary 
stockbroker, discontented in spite of all his modern conveniences 
and, in contrast to him, a well-adjusted publisher who has a happy 
family and mends his own fuses. They are studies in Fancy, 
not Imagination: it would have been better to spare the space 
to the Biographia Literaria. 

Miss Buck also has a message, originally delivered in the pages 
of Harper’s Magazine from which it is not easy to see why it was 
ever transplanted. R. GLYNN GRYLLS. 


“ 


Fiction 
A Stricken Field. By Martha Gellhorn. 
The Sword and the Net. By Warren Stuart. (Michael Joseph. 8s.) 
Ake and His World. By Bertil Malmberg. (Robert Hale. 6s.) 


A Stricken Field is a desperate book ; or perhaps it would be 
truer and braver to say that were we not at war at last, were not 
humanity, cumbrously, blunderingly but at least honestly now, 
in action against its own atrociousness, this would indeed be a 
desperate, appalling book. But we must take what heart we can 
from the fact that we are no langer in that painful, side-line 
relation to the persecuted which made the sensitive reporter in 
this novel accuse again and again her own self-pity: “How many 
prisons have you been in, my beauty, how many countries have 
you been driven from? What would you be complaining of? 
Name it. You get’an eyeful and it gives you the horrors and you 


” 


(Jonathan Cape. 8s.) 
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leave ; you just buy a ticket and take a plane and leave. You’re 
a sufferer, you are, you have a terrible time.” For years all 


decent people in free countries had felt ashamed, in just such 
terms, of their own bouts of vague humanitarian distress which 
led nowhere and involved them in no pain, no co-operation. But 
now at least we are at war. We have not been tortured yet, most 
of us; we have not had our ears burnt off nor have we been 
beaten on the back until our kidneys are exposed. But by 
declaration we have made ourselves eligible for such experiences ; 
we have sat and counted the bombs as they screamed down from 
the stick, and we have learnt to live on terms with our perpetual 
anxiety for beloved individuals perpetually in danger. So perhaps 
we giay bring a little more courage than otherwise we could to 
reading of events in and around Prague in the months between 
Munich and the Anschluss. 

Miss Gellhorn has not written a novel; rather she reports 
through a few special instances, and through the eyes of an 
American journalist called Mary Douglas, what happened to 
Jews, Communists, anti-Henleinists, and in general to the decent- 
minded, when Germany entered Sudetenland. In particular 
she gives us the story of a German girl called Rita, and her 
lover Peter. It is a terrible narrative, and it is not made less 
effective, by the embarrassment, discomfort and _ self-searching 
which afflict the American woman as she makes her vain efforts 
to help a few of the persecuted and the doomed. We know, 
alas, from a thousand corroborative sources, that the kind of 
thing we have to read in A Stricken Field is quite simply true ; 
it is mot escapist reading; it is relevant and documentary, a 
terrible refresher to our conviction that this enormous, desperate 
war, to which we came late, slow and unready, is humanity’s 
last wild hope, and must be carried through at any price whatever. 
Miss Gellhorn has set down her evidence honourably and sensi- 
tively, and without affectation. Let us hope that she will be 
widely read, to the increase of courage and passion. 

Those who like a topical adventure story, really well told, 
should be pleased with The Sword and the Net. It is a war 
thriller, and deals with the adventures of a Nazi flying ace who 
is picked and trained for dangerous spy and sabotage work in 
the United States. Through a series of exciting events, narrated 
with attention to character and personal feeling, we see our 
misguided brave man brought to realise the error of his ways 
and the horribleness of Nazidom. The story is quite thrilling, 
and comes to a satisfactory end. 

And for sunny, sweet release from all contemporary woe there 
is this week a tender book of childhood, Ake and His World. Its 
author, Bertil Malmberg, is apparently a great Swedish lyrical 
poet, and this collection of little-boyhood memories is lyrical and 
limpid. The name of the translator is not given, but the foreign 
oddness of his work is pleasing on the whole, though occasionally 
it is clear that the meaning has been missed. Kats ¢ O’BRIEN. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
WHAT with sombre war news and the steady movement towards 
“fortress economics” at home, markets are doing well enough 
in holding their ground. . So far as new buying is concerned, 
gilt-edged stocks are now meeting the full-scale competition of 
warships weeks, and there are obvious restraints, including the 
near approach of the Budget, on enterprise in the speculative 
groups. On the other hand, one cannot ignore, on the credit side, 
the immense technical strength of markets, and the upward pull 
implied by the constant growth of investible funds. Adjustments 
there must be to vicissitudes in earning power resulting from 
war developments, but I see no reason to look for any general 
downtrend in security prices. 
C.P.R. SHOCK 

One of this week’s casualties in Throgmorton Street is Canadian 
Pacific common, which has fallen precipitately from 11} to 
to dollars. Understandably enough, the board’s decision not to 
pay any dividend for 1941 has come as a shock to stockholders, 
They are mindful of their chairman’s assurance a year ago that 
the board had not forgotten that the substantial ordinary capital 
had been without any return since 1931, and that this fact would 
be taken into account in deciding dividend policy. Now, in spite 
of a rise of over 10,000,000 dollars in the 1941 net railway earn- 
ings, and the continual upward trend of gross traffics, the board 
still refuses to loosen the purse-strings “because of war 
conditions.” 

Stockholders are told—what they have never doubted—that 
the increase in earnings during the past two year's has been due 
almost entirely to war condition’. The decision to conserve 
resources is due partly to this fact, and partly to the necessity 
to meet maturing obligations and capital expenditure. In the 
long run, of course, the common stockholders may benefit from 
this policy, but I do not expect that argument to make much 
appeal to stockholders who have already waited eleven years. In 
my view, the C.P.R. board have acted ungenerously and unjustly 
in withholding a common dividend. 

INDIAN BANK DIVIDENDS 

In quite a different category is the conservative policy, wholly 
justified im existing circumstances, adopted by the Eastern 
exchange banks. With a final of 7 per cent., the National Bank 
of India brings up its total dividend for 1941 to 14 per cent, 
against 16 per ee for each of the three preceding years. A 
second interim of 3 per cent., which is also a final dividend, 
brings up the total distribution of the Mercantile Bank of India 
to 9 per cent. This compares with the 12 per cent. rate regularly 
paid since 1932. Profits for 1941 are not yet disclosed, but it is 
obvious that all the Eastern exchange banks are now faced with 
a threat to earning power, to say nothing of any risk to their 
assets position, which dictates a cautious distribution policy. 
Fortunately these institutions have built up strong reserves to 
meet emergencies. Shareholders may easily be called on te 
accept further reductions in dividends for the current year, but 
for those prepared to face up to the prospect of lower income 
I recommend a policy of seeing things through. 

PRUDENTIAL’S WAR LOANS 

In spite of war handicaps, the full accounts of the Prudential 
Assurance Company for 1941 disclose many new records. Assets 
rose last year by £10,558,922 to £375,413,502, and total income 
was £594,712 above the 1940 level at £56,643,498. Of the invest- 
ment portfolio, as much as £125,000,000, or 33 per cent. of total 
assets, is now held in the form of British Government securities, 
in which this company has placed practically all its cash. In his 
statement, the chairman, Sir George L. Barstow, announces that 
since September, 1939, the “ Pru” has subscribed for more than 
£52,000,000 of War Loans. Subscription to London’s Warship 
Week will be £10,000,000. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
LONDON BRICK COMPANY 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 





THE forty-second annual general meeting of the London Brick Com- 
pany Limited was held on March 17th at the Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 
Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt.,O.B.E., LL.D., D.L., J.P., the chairman 
of the company, presided. 
The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—I presume it is your | 
wish to take the report and accounts as read. (Agreed.) 





If you will refer to the liabilities side of the balance-sheet you will 
notice that sundry creditors and accrued charges at {£286,562 show an 
increase of £16,781 on last year’s figures, due partly to increased pro- 
vision for taxation and to the provision for contributions that may 
become payable on the works under Part I of the War Damage Act, 
1941. 

The reserve for taxation and contingencies at £370,000 remains 
unchanged. To the general reserve £50,000 has been transferred. This 
account now stands at £450,000. 


ADDITIONAL PURCHASES 


If you will turn to the assets side of the balance-sheet you will | 
observe that there have been added to freehold land £3,850, to cottages, 
&c., £6,480, and to works buildings, &c., £38,190. These additions 
are accounted for by the purchase of the Aylesford Works and pro- 
perty, by purchases of land, by additions to our fleet of motor-vehicles, 
and by minor necessary alterations effected at the works. The total 
of all these assets, after writing off £100,000 from works, kilns, 
machinery, &c., is £1,848,520, which is £51,480 less than the corre- 
sponding figure of the previous year. The low figure at which these 
assets now stand in the books will be a source of strength in the diffi- | 
cult times confronting us and, if it is found desirable, may permit 
of the easing of the burden of depreciation. 

With regard to the items £74,000 for shares in subsidiary company 
and £57,265 for loan, these result from the purchase in October last 
of the share capital of the Clock House Brick Company Limited, an 
acquisition which will, it is hoped, prove of considerable value post- 
war. The name of this company is somewhat misleading as it manu- | 
factures a high grade hollow block. Its works are situated in Sprrey 
and as our hollow block works are located at Arlesey, in Bedfordshire, 
our facilities for the manufacture and distribution of this important 
product will be much increased. 

Stocks in trade at £236,201 are up by £54,313, consequent on the 
heavy stacking of bricks-towards the end of the year. Sundry debtors 
and advance payments are down by £166,718, owing to falling-off in 
trade in the latter months of the past year. 

Liquid investments at £347,615, loan, free of interest, to H.M. 
Treasury £150,000, and cash at bankers and British Government 
securities £652,817 total £1,150,432, an increase of liquid assets on 
the previous year’s total of £100,081. 


TRADING RESULTS 


Turning to the profit and loss account, you will notice that the profit 
on trading amounts to £365,565, an increase on that of the previous 
year of £28,246. However, I wish you particularly to note that the 
actual relative profits earned showed a substantial decrease, since in 
the year 1940 the sum of £60,250 was specifically written off our fleet 
of motor-vehicles, whereas last year it was not deemed necessary to | 
make any provision for its depreciation in view of the low figure at 
which it stands in the books of the company. Interest and income 
from investments at £20,435 are up by £3,623. The total revenue | 
at £366,210 shows an increase of £31,885, the incidence of which has | 
been explained. 

The year 1941 opened under favourable conditions, good deliveries | 
being made in the early months. The improved demand was well | 
maintained until] towards the end of September, when it became only 
too apparent that a decline was setting in. Prior to this our unrivalled 
facilities for prompt dispatch of pressed bricks, often in large consign- 
ments, had been freely availed of over a wide area. 


THE QUESTION OF TRANSPORTATION 


About the same time that the decline in demand set in the Minister 
of Transport had found it necessary to limit the transportation of bricks 
by rail to 75 miles, road transport having been previously limited to 
go miles. This sudden and unexpected blow caused an immediate 
slump in our rail deliveries. It hit us hard. I fear that this need for 
the limitation of transport is causing the advantages arising from the 
very low fuel consumption and man-power employed in the production 
of pressed bricks to be overlooked. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final 
dividend of 5 per cent. actual, making 10 per cent. for the year, was 
approved 
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Bank Chairmen 


speak with one voice on 


SAVING 
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The Chairman of BARCLAYS BANK LTD. 


“ We, as citizens, should continue to give every support to the 
Government by providing funds, through Savings, to equip the 
Sighting forces with the weapons they need.” 


The Chairman of LLOYDS BANK LTD. 


“We have been urging the public to withdraw their balances 
with the banks to the greatest extent possible and invest them in 
the various forms of savings loans which the Government has 
put at their disposal. This is a patriotic duty as well as an 
advantage to the individual.” 


The Chairman of MARTINS BANK LTD. 


“Everyone to do his share of investment in Savings Certifi- 
cates or other forms of Government security, not only for the 
immediate requirements of the national effort, but in the 
interests of the people themselves in building security for the 
future.” 


The Chairman of MIDLAND BANK LTD. 


“ The man, be he rich or poor, is little to be envied who at this 
supreme moment fails to bring forward his savings for the 
security of his country.” 


The Chairman of 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 
“There is urgent need for every individual to curtail still 


further his or her consumption of goods and to lend sagiings 
direct to the Government.” 


The Chairman of WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. 


“Increased resources created in war-time and by war expen- 
diture should, and in fact musty be made available in one way 
or another to the Government.” 





DO YOUR DUTY—INVEST IN 


3% 23% 
SAVINGS | NATIONAL 
BONDS |WAR BONDS 


1955-65 1949-51 





These are full Trustee Securities obtainable through any Bank 
or Stockbrokers. Price of issue {£1¢> per cent. No limit to 
holdings. Each of these Securities has a Post Office and 
Trustee Savings Bank issue. imum subscription £1,000. 





Issued by The National Savings Committee 
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MILL HILL SCHOOL 

(War-time | Address: St. Bees, Cumber!and) 

‘ » £100 e 

id Ma) 28th : I i- 

Severai Bursaries from £30 ‘to £50. “are alse 
available. , “ . th 
Mil. Hill S St. Bee Cumberland. 

HOBBY.— The Half 


\ RITING.—A WARTIME 

Fees Scheme of the LONDON SCHOOL Of 
JOURNALISM is being extended in response 
popular demand. Personal coaching is given by corm 
spondence in Article and Story Writing and Poetry, No 
curtailment and no time limit. Make writing your 
hobby. Free advice without obligation. Write for free 
book Writing for the Press,” to: Prospectus Depry, 
L.S.J., $7 Gordon Square, W.C.1. Maus. 4574 





EDUCATIONAL 
AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
A special war-time course can now 
be taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.r 
or The Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs 
For prospectus apply to The Secretary. 
OFFICIAL REFERENCE BOOKS 
puUBLic AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 
Schools and Careers for Boys. By Post, t1rs. td 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. 


Schools and Careers for Girls. _By Post, 8s. 1d 


DEANE AND SONS, 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
JUBLIC School Awards. In accordance with the 
will of the late Francis Talbot Desmond C sane, te 
Trustees will make awards at Clayesmore School, Iwerne 


Minster, and Clayesmore Preparatory School, ¢ Chariton 
Marshall. Candidates will qualify by interview which 
may be held in London or at the School. The Trustees 


will take into account the financial position of the 
parents. Clayesmore School was founded in 1896 and 
now contains 218 pupils, all of whom are boarders. 
Special facilities are available for boys who are inter- 
ested in Art, Music and Sculpture Write, Heap- 
MASTER'S SECRETARY Clayesmore School, Iwere, 
Blandford. 





“IDES OF MARCH” 
EXHIBITION 


3rd Anniversary of the German 
Entry into Prague 


rganised by 


The National Union of Czecho 
Slovakian Students 
Admission Free Daily 10—6 


SUFFOLK 
STREET, 


GALLERIES, SUFFOLK 
PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
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JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD Made by John Sinclair, Ltd. ® DROP ON YOUR “HANDKERCHIEF 
| Yor P ’ ) Pp t I by St. Crements Press (1940) Lro., 
Portugal St.. Kingsway. W.( and pu y Tur S s, No Gower 5t 1, W.C.1.—Friday, March 20, 1942. 
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